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On 13th September 1737 George Home and Elizabeth his 
wife, “of St. Marks Parish, in the County of Orange” sold 
to James Garton of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, 
a tract of land “situate in St. Mark’s Parish on a branch of 
Mountain Run, called Hungry Run, in the Great Fork of the 
Rappahannock River” adjoining the land of Colonel Alexander 
. Spotswood and Robert Spotswood, and “including the Mansion 
_ House where the said George home late dwelt”. (Orange 
County Deed Book 2, p. 205). The deed is signed “G. home 
and Elizabeth Home”, and bears intact George’s seal upon 
which are displayed the arms of the Humes of Wedderburn. 

George at various times bought large quantities of land and 
had three grants from Lord Fairfax, Proprietor of the North- 
ern Neck of Land in Virginia. Two of these were in Orange 
County in 1746 (Northern Neck Grants, Book G, pp. 49 and 
50, Va. Land Office) and one in Augusta County in 1756 
(ibid Book H, p. 709). Deeds made by George are found 
in the counties of Spotsylvania, Orange, Culpeper and others. 

He was Vestryman of Saint George’s Parish, Spotsylvania 
County (1729) and later of Saint Mark’s Parish, Orange 
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County (1737) and is frequently mentioned in the minutes of 
the Vestry (Records at Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va.). By deed made 22 June 1737 George transferred 
to the Gentlemen Churchwardens of the Parish of Saint Mark 
in Orange County “that tract a parcel of land whereon the 
church of the great Fork of the Rappahannock River in the 
said Parish now stands” (Orange Co. Deed Book 2, p. 32). 

George’s four younger brothers had interesting service in 
various parts of the world as officers of the Royal Navy, and 
were frequently in Virginia and visited their exiled brother. 
It has been suggested that only their being in the Navy and 
therefore away from Scotland, and George’s being in Vir- 
ginia, prevented all the brothers following family tradition, 
donning the white cockade in 1745, and turning out for Bonnie 
Prince Charlie in the last Jacobite rising. 

The following letter is from Patrick, Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and third son of the forfeited Laird of Wedderburn: 


Dear Br 

Rec* yours of 17™ May 1737 and likewise that of the 7™ 
June which were directed to Mr. Hume in Dukes Court who 
sent them to me being then at Carolina a second time, from 
w™ place I writ you several times but hav not herd from 
you since. We came to England again last winter, L* [Lord] 
Delorain** who was my Cap dying soon after. Am at 
prest in the Suffolk where I met with the oppertunity of this 
ship now in Tor bay there being about 25 sail of us lying ready 
for a wind to go down channel Commanded by Sir John Nor- 
tis. We believe to look for the Spanish or French Fleet in 
the bay of Biscay. Jno. [Captain John Hume, fourth son of 
the forfeited Laird] is still in the West Indies the Roebuck 
being expected home every day. All in Scotland are in the 
same way as when I last writ. We do not expect to be long 
out & if a peace is made soon it is possible I may not go 
abroad again. Intending to pay our old Moy* as long a visit 
as I have been now absent, if it pleases God we both live so 


#4 Henry Scott, third Earl of Delorain, a grandson of the ill fated 
Duke of Monmouth, born 1712, was Captain in the Royal Navy and 
commanded the Seaford, man-of-war in the Mediterranean. He succeed 
his brother as Earl in 1739 and returned home but died in his coach at 
Acton, before he reached London, 31 January 1740 (Paul’s The Scots 


Peerage, Ill, p. 113). 
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long. Intending to write you frequently & shall be still in 
some hopes of a further corespondence. 
Your Affet Br, 


Ship Suffolk in Tor bay, 31st July 1740 
Direct for me to be left at Mr. Samuel Barlows Apry in Buck- 
lereburry, London, 


Pat. Hume. 


Patrick seems to have spent a good deal of time in Caro- 
lina and was one of the earliest members of the Saint An- 
drew’s Society (Club) of the city of Charleston. His certificate 
of membership dated 21 May 1733 is in existence and sets forth 
that Mr. Patrick Home, Surgeon of H. M. Ship Squirrel 
is a member of the Saint Andrews Club, signed by A. Home, 
President and James Michie, Clerk. Upon the roster of the 
Saint Andrews Society of Charleston, oldest Scottish Society 
in America having been founded in 1729, we find also the 
name of Captain John Home, R. N., Patrick’s brother, and 
likewise Sir James Home, Baronet (1740). (cf. Wedd. MSS. 
No. 636). It may be added in this connection that on Saint 
Andrew’s day, 1780, William Hume, Lord Dunglass, eldest son 
of the ninth Earl of Hume, was admitted to the Society. This 
was during the occupation of Charleston by the British Army. 
Lord Dunglass was a lieutenant of the Coldstream Guards. He 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Guilford Court House 
on 15th March of the following year (Easterby’s Hist. of the 
St. Andrew's Soc. of Charleston, p. 53; Paul’s Scots Peerage, 
IV, p. 481). 

Here are some of the letters written to George by his 
brother James, sixth son of the forfeited Laird of Wedder- 
burn, at this time a Lieutenant, Royal Navy, in H. M. S. 
Hastings. 

Hastings, York River, 
June y* 1743. 
Dr Br, 

I have ye pleasure to acquint you that we arrived hear on 
Tuesday last. I had some thoughts before our arrivel to have 
done myself the pleasure of waiting on you but am obliged to 


give over that thought at present for we have had a long pas- 
sage & ye ship wants a good dale of overhauling amongst the 
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rigging & it is impossible for me to be spared & Capt" Dan- 
dridge being Senior Capt" is in a great hurry to have us out 
again. We are to relieve ye Sh [South] Sea Castle & to be 
stationed here some time. If it suits with your convaniency 
I should be glad to have ye happiness of seeing you here. 
There’s no news of particular worth mentioning till we have 
ye pleasure of meeting, any further than all friends are well, 
Jno [his brother, Captain John Hume, R. N.] excepted but 
he is much better of going to Scotland. 
I am Your Most Affet 
Jas Hume 

P. S. If you should write to me direct to Lieut of his 
Maj*t. Ship Hastings, York. We have brought a very good 
prize with us. 

A week later James writes as follows ; it shows where George 


lived at the time: 
Hastings, York River, June 30" 1743. 
D: 

I wrote to you the 25" of this month at our arrival here but 
since I herd you had moved from where you lived before and 
meeting with this oppertunity I did not care to lett this slip in 
case the other should not come to hand. I directed it to ye 
care of Mr. Eliot Benger at Fredrighburg. We shall go 
out on a cruize in about a fortnight or three weeks. If it 
suits with your convaniency should be glad to have ye happi- 
ness of seeing you before we sail, but we are to be stationed 
some time. Our prize was condemned on Monday last, 

I am, 

Your Most Broy" 
Hume 
P. S. If you have any oppertunity of writing, direct to our 
Lieut"t of his Mag*t Ship Hastings, to be left at the Swan, 
York. I have wrote one York of the same date by Mr. Waler, 
Williamsburgh. 

About this time George placed his third son, John, as a 
midshipman, aboard the ship of his brother, Lieutenant James 
Hume. He was twelve years old at the time. He spent sev- 
eral years in the naval service in this capacity and is frequently 
mentioned in his father’s and uncles’ letters. After one voy- 
age he visited his grandmother, Lady Wedderburn, in Scot- 


land. 
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Hastings, Hampton Road, 
y* 16" 1743 


Broy’, 

We are just getting under sail & I am going ab* ye sloop 
but my messmate will not part with John w I am very glad 
off for he is much better ab* ye ship than he can be with me 
till we get into a warmer climent & as soon as we get there 
I shall have him with me again. Youll excuse haist. I shall 
have not time to say any more then my comp [complements] 
to my sister [Elizabeth, George’s wife] and Miss Jeany Dun- 
woodie if you should see her & I am 

Your Most Aff: 
Ja* Hume. 
P.S. Jno is very well and likes ye ship. 

George was commissioned Surveyor of Frederick County 
by the Hon. William Gooch, Esq., His Majesty’s Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Virginia, 
in 1743. In the record of the meeting of the first Court held 
in that county (which was formed from Orange County in 
1738) on November 11 the following entry is found: 


A Commission to George Home, under the hand and seal 
of the Hon. Thomas Nelson, Esq., Secretary of Virginia, 
bearing date twenty-second day of October, MDCCXLIII, 
to be surveyor of this county being produced and read in 
Court, the said George Home having taken the oaths appointed 
by Act of Parliament to be taken, instead of the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and the oaths of adjuration made, 
and subscribed the test, was sworn Surveyor of this County 
accordingly. (Frederick County Order Book No. 1, 1743-5, 
p. 2, cf. Cartmell’s Shenandoah Valley Pioneers and Their 
Descendants, p. 19). 

The following letters, written shortly after this time, when 
George’s brother James is again in Virginia, give further news 


of George’s son John. 
Hastings, Hamptone Road 
April y* 1744, 
Broy’, 

I have ye pleasure to aquent you we arr‘ here from Antegua 
ye 13™ inst in 15 days passage. I have some thoughts of being 
in Williamsburg soon but if I should not have an oppertunity 
I shall be glad to see you ab*. Youll heare when you come to 
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ye Court whether we are gone a cruize or not. I have nothing 
particular any farther than we had not the good fortune to 
meet w anything since our departure from this place. Jack 
is well and desires his duty to you all. I am 
Your most Afft Broy* 
Ja* Hume 

P. S. I have heard nothing of the Bear Skin you sent Mr. 
Dixon, he being in ye country. I desire when you come down 
youll bring ye Ginsang and different sorts of Snake roots. If 
we should be gone out send them to Mr. Charles at York. 


Hastings, Hampton Road 
June ye 24™ 1744. 
Broy’, 

I rect yours of ye 13th Instant. The ship is going up to 
Norfolk to heave done, but theres a sloop fitting out for a 
privatier to guard ye coast till ye ship come down again and 
she is to be manned out of our ships Company & I be- 
lieve I shall command her but I intend to leave Jno [George’s 
son] ab* in order to go to school at Norfolk w I think is 
much better than going to sea in a small vessel w* me. If 
you can have a good oppertunity you may send ye snake roots 
and Ginsang.“® If not bring it yourself, as you promised 
Lord Banff some, lett it be put up from mine & if you should 
come down & I may be gone to sea in ye sloop youll be sure 
to see Jno. at Norfolk & likewise the rest of ye gentlemen who 
will be glad to see you & leave what snake root & Ginsang 
you intend for me at Mrs. Bordlawds in Hampton as I shall 
be once a month or five weeks there. The gentlemen of the 
mess desire their Comps [compliments] to you. John de- 
sires his duty to you and Mother and love to his brothers. 

I am Your most Aff 
Broyt Jas Hume 

This sloop is to be fitted out at the expence of the colony 
but manned and victualed by the King. 

Three months later we find this letter from James to George: 


Banff Sloop, Hampton Road 
Sept ye 4th 1744. 
Br 
The last cruize I was out I had ye misfortune to spring my 
mast w* occasioned my coming in for a new one and I am 


45In Governor Dinwiddie’s Report of 1755 to the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Planations, the total value of produce is given as 
£339,000, of this amount £2,000 was the value of “Snake Root, Jenzans, 
etc.” (Kountz’s The Virginian Frontier, 1754-1763, p. 153). 
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now going on another cruize but shall be in again in about 
three weeks hence, at w® time we expect ye ship will be 
down from Norfolk. Jack [George’s son John] is at school 
at Norfolk and makes great progress in his arathmetick. We 
expect the London fleet here every day w™ one Capt" Dugles 
in the Mairmaid, a ship of 40 guns to relieve us. If it suits 
with your conveniency I should be glad to see you about three 
or four weeks hence & I am 
Your Most Broy’, 
Hume. 


P. S. Be sure to bring ye snake roots and Ginsang for Lord 
Banff** and me. 


The following letter to George’s brother John, fourth son 
of the forfeited Laird of Wedderburn, an officer of the Royal 
Navy, mentions George’s residence in the colony. The paper 
is torn and the date lost but it is of about this period. 


Dear Brother Jno, 

I have wrote you several times since you left this nation. 
But you promised to let me hear from you often, I have never 
had ye happiness of one letter from you. The last time I wrote 
to you was in April 1745 & now having this good opportunity 
by James Hunter in Dunss [in Berwickshire], I send you this 
by him w* hope will go safe. If he gets safe home I am sure 
he will take care to deliver it according to ye directions which 
I hope you will get & pray let me beg to hear from you & 
whare I shall direct to you. You may assure yourself it would 
be a very great satisfaction and pleasure for me to hear from 
you often, how you are & in what place. Direct for me either 
by ye old directions as you had when was in the country or to 
the care of W™ Hunter, Mercht in Fredericksburg, Rappa- 
hannock River, Virginia. The plantation I lived at when 


46 Alexander Ogilvy, sixth Lord Banff, was born in 1718. He entered 
the Royal Navy and attained the rank of Captain, 13 February 1741, 
when he was appointed to command the Hastings, man-of-war. During 
his short naval career he distinguished himself by the capture of several 
valuable prize ships including a rich outward-bound Spanish register ship 
Nostra Setora del Asuncién, a Spanish privateer of 24 guns, which he 
sunk; a French poleacre the St. Jean, from Vera Cruz for Cadiz, with 
130,000 pieces of eight ; the Nostra Senora del Rosdrio, St. Anténio y las 
Animas and two heavily armed Spanish privateers. He was appointed to 
command the Tilbury of 60 guns in August 1745, and was in command 
of her when his death occurred at Lisbon, 7 December 1746. (Paul’s 
The Scots Peerage Il, p. 22). He was descended from the first Lord 
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you war here was both too low*? and too publick a place for 
my business wherefore I sold it & bought another where I 
live at now, about 18 miles higher in Orange Co. and in ye 
fork of Rappahannock River of which County I am still Sur- 
veyor, but very little business & to go to the mountains or over 
them I can not agree to yt. I think not to go any higher. 
Though it is now but a poor country I must be content. Pray 
do not fail to let me hear from you. 
G. hume. 


An entry in the Order Book of Orange County at this time 
reflects the harsh laws and customs of the eighteenth century, 
laws which were similar in the colony and the mother country: 


Friday, 24th May 1745. 

Upon the complaint that Barbara Anderson, servant woman 
to George Home, has a Bastard child by William Stirdy, a ser- 
vant man belonging to the said George Home, the s* Barbara 
being brought before the court, is ordered that she receive 25 
lashes on her bare back well laid on at the publick whipping- 
post of the County and serve her said master twelve months 
after her previous servitude is expired, and it is said to the 
Sheriff that he cause immediate Execution of this order to be 
done. 

By the Court: Absent Robert Green 


President—George Taylor, Gentleman. 
(Order Bk. No. 4, for 1743-1746, p. 167). 


Just what penalty was exacted of William Stirdy, history 
does not relate! 


The following item in a court martial record of this period 
gives a bit of information about George and his work as Sur- 
veyor. The number of inhabitants in the two large counties 
was still very small. 


Hume through Sir Patrick Hume of Fastcastle (ibid, p. 8), and 
quartered the arms of Hume with those of Ogilvy, using for this pur- 
pose the papingoes of Pepdie. A number of the letters from James 
Hume to his brother George in Virginia were written from the Hastings 
and the Tilbury while serving under Lord Banff. No doubt the prize 
ship mentioned in James Hume’s letter is one of those listed above. 


47 This is, too near the Tidewater, the older part of the Colony. 
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At a Court of field officers and Captains held for Augusta 
at the Intended Court house ye 11th day of September 1745 
being the next day after the General Muster * * * * 

Captain Wm. Russell exhibited to the Court an account from 
the Court of Frederick County whereby it appears that the 
said County of Frederick is Charged by George Hume, Sur- 
veyor for running the Dividing Line between sd. County of 
Frederick and Augusta in the sum of Sixty pounds eighteen 
shillings or 21416 pounds of tobacco which sum of money or 
tobacco is to be paid by Each of the sd. Countys in Proportion 
to the number of Tithables in Each County and by the afore- 
said account it appears that the number of Tithables in Fred- 
erick amount to 1283 & those in Augusta 1196 * * * * 


Teste [Colonel] James Patton, President. 
(Draper MSS. 1 QQ30, State Hist. Soc. of Wis.) 


It will be remembered that Isabel, the second sister of George 
Hume, married Alexander Home of Jardinfield, son of Ninian 
Home of Billie. He had greatly displeased his father by marry- 
ing Isabel instead of the elder sister, Margaret (who later mar- 
ried Ninian himself). Their son, Ninian Home, later came to 
Virginia and visited his uncle George, in Culpeper County. 
Here are two letters, probably dispatched at the same time, to 
Isabel and her husband: 


Dear Sister Isabell: 

I had the favour of a letter from you by James Hunter 
dated ye 22 of March 1747. I sent you an answer but have 
received none from you since. You can not but have oppertuni- 
ties enough and should be glad to hear from you and how you 
are as also all enq™ friends. Am glad to hear you are so well 
settled at home & w™ I hope will be your satisfaction & I imag- 
ine by this time our Broy* Jno is also settled at home and also 
glad to hear our Mother is so well who I am certain must be 
old & infirm by yt time. The County I live in was divided last 
assembly & ye part I live in is called Culpepper County ye 
other of Orange still. Wherefore direct for me living in ye 
fork of Rappahannock River, Culpepper County Virginia. I 
am very well and in good health however I find myself fail 
and not able to walk the mountains as I have done. I have 
had so much cold and indured so much hardships over our 
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mountains it will make old whether I will or not. Pray re- 
member me to all friends as enquire after me. I am, 


Your loving Br 
G. hume 


The letter sent at the same time to Isabel’s husband, Alex- 
ander Home of Jardinefield, is 


Sir: 

I was favoured with a letter from your spouse by James 
Hunter dated in March 1747 and should take it as a very great 
favour if you would be so good as to let me hear from you, 
how all affairs are in our native country, in which there are 
great changes since I was there. In ye year 1721 I left the 
country since which time have had very little corespondence. 
I hope ye friendship as was between your brother James & I 
besides ye Relations, may also create a corispondence between 
us which I assure you will not only be a pleasure but a very 
great satisfaction to me at such a distance. I am heartily glad 
to hear that all are well with you, hoping it will continue. You 
may always have an oppertunity to send me from Jno Hunter 
in Duns & Broy* James seeing often who lives within [illegible]. 
Pray remember my love to my sister your spouse, also to my 
sisters Peggy & Jenny and my young nephews and nieces though 
unknown with me. My service to all enq™ friends who enquire 
after me especially Alex Home of Manderstone. I am, &c., 

G. hume. 
To Alext Home of Jardinfield. 
Aug. 9th 1749. 


In the following letter, Surgeon Patrick Hume mentions his 
aged mother and also George’s son John, the Midshipman. By 
this time Patrick had retired from the Royal Navy, and we 
find him living at Wedderburn Castle where he had “taken 
a little farm of our brother”, David Hume of Wedderburn, 
eldest son of the forfeited Laird. 


Wedderburn, 22nd March 1747 


Br: 

Rect yours of May 1745 some time agoe and likewise of 
8 [Oct.] 1746 by Ja* Hunter. I saw your son [John] at 
Portsmouth last winter wt James where I was Surg* of 
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the Sandwich under Jno* command for about three weeks. 
I only took her with an intention to quit again as | thought 
myself not fit to go to sea since last west Indies voyage which 
was in 1741. Been for the most part in this country since I 
got superanuat. When I left the Sandwich and given over 
all thoughts of Business having still a lameness in my hands, 
I thank God otherwise in a very good health. As I often 
wished for a quiet country life when I was obliged to bustle 
about the world, I think I have now fallen into it but idleness 
I always abhorred. Have therefore turned planter and by tak- 
ing a little farm of our brother where I plant, soe and build 
Dikes [stone fences] which affords me constant employment. 
What little I got together have laid out in two small farms in 
the neighborhood which pays my rent and the overplus is mostly 
laid out in improving my farm. Our Moy: [mother] is in tol- 
erable health for one in her years. Jno had been in the Sand- 
wich for about a year and a half, a guard ship but soon to be 
paid off as he is so lame in his leggs w the Gout & therefore 
not fitt for a cruizing ship. I believe he will come to Scotland 
unless he get anoth" Guard Ship. Jas. went to the Meddittaran- 
ean some months agoe. All your friends here are well & am 
Your Afft Br 
Pat. Hume. 


Direct for me at Wedderburn near Berwick upon Tweed, 
6 miles from there, 14% miles from Duns. 


To this letter George replied: 


April ye 8th 1748, 
Broy: Pat: 

Rec yours 1fom Wedderburn dated 22% March 1747. Am 
glad to hear all is so well, and especially our Moth who must 
now by old age be very infirm. I had a letter from James 
on board the Tilbury at sea dated ye 13th of August last. He 
does not tell me where he is but can not be very far off his 
letter had such quick passage. It was not wrote 2 months 
till I got it. He was then well. Your lameness in your hands 
continues to hinder you from your business but glad you are 
so well settled & so content. I have nothing to write to you. 
Our Govnr [Sir William Gooch] gives no [illegible] by re- 
ceiving wares & goods so very dear it is almost impossible to 
buy. I got such a cold at ye Pas[s] of our mountains that I 
expected it would have killed me. I have been these two years 
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past, I could never go out to work but I thanked God I hope I 
am new perfectly recovered and I think as well as ever and able 
now again to walk ye mountains. I hope you will not fail 
to let me hear from you often as you may on the oppertunity 
from Jas Hunter to send to their Broy' Wm who lives in 
Fredericksburg town within 20 miles. 


Your Aft Broth. 
G. hume. 


The following letter from James is in answer to one of 
George’s of which we have not a copy: 


Tillbury at Sea 
Agst y* 13 1747. 
D: Br, 

I was favoured w™ yours by Jas Hunter at our arrival from 
the Meditaranon where we passed last winter & one about 
eighteen months agoe but we have been almost constantly at 
Sea ever since this ship has been commissioned that I never 
had the oppertunity of meeting w® a ship bound your way or 
otherwise I should have wrote often to you. When we came 
home in the Hastings we was paid off at Chatham. I took a 
trip to Scotland where I found every bodie well but had not 
been long there before Ld [Lord] Banff had the Command 
of this ship. I being appointed his first Lieutenant was obliged 
to leave it before I had seen all my Relations & Indeed much 
sooner than I intended if there had been a possibility of help- 
ing of it. As to your son Jack [John] I can scarce give you any 
acct of him nor do I well know what to do w® him. When 
I first came home I put him to school & since he has been w™ 
me hear & had the advantage of a schoolmaster but takes to 
nothing neither his books nor of being a seaman that in all this 
3 years he can not work a common case of plain sailing. Nor 
does he well know how many points theres in ye compass so 
that he never will be fitt for anything but to drive hoggs in 
the woods. As soon as we gett to England again from con- 
voying the fleet we now have in charge, the Tilbury is to be 
fitted for the east Indies, but I shall not go out in her if theres 
a possibility of getting clear of her. However I shall write 
more particularly to you next oppertunity. I was in London 
about three weeks ago. James Hunter was there in town but 
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did not see him. I have had promises of being made a Capt 
ever since I came from Virginia but the parlament interest 
[influence] goes so far at present that them who wants [lack] 
it must go without being provided for till it be over, and in 
short the Scots Interest at this time goes but a very little way. 
Theres some other things I could mention more particular w™ 
regard to you, but dont care to do it at this distance or at least 
at this time, & I am 
Your Most Aff* 
Broy" Ja* Hume 


In the next letter George asks his brother whether his son 
John “likes London or Fredericksburg best”, the boy still being 
a midshipman in his uncle’s ship, albeit the last letter would 
indicate that he was not too successful. 


Fer ye 11" 1748, 


Broy* James: 

I wrote to you ye 15™ of Ap* but never had any return 
from you since the letter you wrote me from Hampton road 
Jan* y* 19™ 1745 after you were removed and having now 
this time & as I think oppertunity by James Hunter son to 
James Hunter in Duns, I take it to write you hoping you will 
receive it because I dare say if you are in London or in Scot- 
land he will see you if possible. I have likewise wrote by him 
to Broy™ David, Patt and J* whom I hope will all hear 
from. You may believe it would be one of comfort & satis- 
faction that possible could [MS. torn] with you all at such a 
distance & pray let me hear how my sone does and how he 
behaves & if he likes London or Fredericksburg best. I have 
had a very hard spell of sickness for several months by reason 
of a grevous cold I catched at our last winter but I thank God 
am now bravely recovered and intend to give over taking long 
tedious journeys of where we are obliged to go perhaps sev- 
eral months without seeing a house, and living altogether on 
wilde meat and to content myself with what little business I 
can get about home or at least in ye Inhabited places. I am 
still surveyor of Orange county. It is of little benefit now for 
ye Ld. [Lord] Fairfax has almost got ail our back lands from 
ye King, yt we yt are Kings [i. e. in the King’s service] has 
now but little business for his Lordships agents here [MS. 
torn] w® whome I have no acquaintance. I did not much 
expect being so much troublesome to you. Would lend me 
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the wach and saddle you promised but now I hope we shall 
have better times & if you can meet w™ James Hunter you 
can not get a safer hand. I beg you will not fail to let me hear 
from you & as often as you can & may. 

G. hume. 


The following letter is to George’s brother Captain John 
Hume, Royal Navy: 


Dear Brother, 

I understand by Willie Hunter you wrote by him last year 
to me but he not knowing who I was and ye letter being di- 
rected to me living on Rap* [Rappahannock River] gave it to 
ye [illegible] who carried it around to [Norfolk (?)] y* after 
all ye enquiry I could not make out nor hear of it though 
should have been heartily glad to have herd from you. May 
you let me hear from you by ye first opportunity & pray let 
me know how all was at home, and if our old Mother is alive 
and how all affairs stand which would be of a very great sat- 
isfaction to me at such a distance. I have no news to write to 
you only I am hoping this will find you & all my Broy™ & 
sisters in ye same condition, very well. Still traveling about 
in ye back woods over our great mts & our country increases 
so fast I still find some business. Ye K[ing’s] business 
were over very slack, most of y* lands as belong to y* Crown 
being surveyed, but have got into ye Ld [Lord] Fairfax 
business, being Proprietor of ye N[orthern] Neck of Virg* 
and being now in ye country himself which I hope will hold by. 
You will let me hear from you bv ye first opportunity & send 
your letters for me to Mr. Jno Hunter in Dunss—directed to 
ye care of Mr. W™ & James Hunters Merchants in Fred- 
ericksburg Rap» [Rappahannock] River Virg* & I shall be 
sure of them. I shall add no more at present only hoping you 
will let me hear from you soon as possible and remember my 
duty to my Mother if alive. 

W* my love to all my broy™ & sisters, I remain 

Your loving 
Br 
G.h, 
Feb: ye 1751. 
To Capt John Hume at Wedderburn near Berwick on Tweed. 


Another letter from Dr. Patrick Hume to his brother in 
Virginia is: 
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Wedderburn 28th Mar. 1751. 
D: 

I writ to you in June last year by Ja* Hunters Br [William] 
which I hope you rect. Since that we are much as we were 
hear. The Capt [their brother John] is very infirm of the 
Gout in both hands and feet. The Laird [their brother David 
Hume of Wedderburn] & I have both had it this winter. This 
comes by a son of [Alexander Home of] Jardinfields who was 
Mr. Ninians [Home of Billie] eldest son by his first wife and 
marryd our Sister Isabell. As to anything else he can give you 
an acct of us hear & am 

Your Affet Br 
Pat Hume 


The following letter is to George from his sister Isabel 
(mentioned in the last letter), wife of Alexander Home of 
Jardinfield, son of the Rev. Ninian Home of Billie by his first 
marriage. We find here further reference to Alexander’s 
having been disinherited on account of his (and his wife’s) 
opposition to the marriage of Ninian to Isabel’s sister Mar- 


garet. 


Edram, April 7 1751. 
Dear Brother: 

I a long time agoe rect yours and can make no furdder ex- 
cuse that I was for four years rooming in Edinbrough for the 
Eaddication of my young family and mindit nothing else. I 
do asshore you a coraspondence would be most acceptable 
to me so often as I could have it. Youll see I have so far 
taken your last advice. That a God Allmighty was pleased to 
deprive me of the one brother [James Home, her husband’s 
elder brother] I had the other at my devotions who I do asshore 
you proves a cind and loving husband. He has procured a small 
fortune as much as makes a very comfortabell liffe though Mr. 
Home of Billie left his son of the second marriage 1000 
pound Stirling for portion & all his younger chidrin good por- 
shun, but he was never reconciled to his son my husband who 
is the only wan alive of the first marriage. Upon acct. of my- 
self against Sister Peggy’s marriage and his. It were useless 
to tell you the situation of a far when the bearer hereof 
Nineon Home, my eldest son, can inform you ever particular. 
It is useless to write you the situation of his business. Ask 
him & then I hop you will act the part of a parant in a strange 
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country to give him your countenance and best advice. Youll 
find him but a young boye, a stranger to the world and will- 
ing to take the advice of the best of his friends. I will expect 
to hear from you by return of the ship though he propose not 
to retorn so soon, providing he ceapts his health in the climet. 
I beg you will advise him & yeous him as your own & also 
if you would let me know if I can serve or be of any yeous to 
you in this plaice. The ceam ship we expect will return to Vir- 
geny next year at this time. You have also letter from your 
brother which will give you account of thar affairs if not 
Ninian can. Sister Jean’s husband does everything that may be 
disagereabell to her family and my Mr. Home did every thing 
that might be agreeable to mine which was the only thing 
brought us into reconcilement. All other things I refer you 
to the bearer who I hope shall find before him. 

With my cincer good wishes to you & all your family from 


Your Most Aff* Sister, 
Isabell Home. 


On the same day Isabel’s husband wrote George the follow- 
ing letter, which of course reached him at the same time: 


Edrom 7 Apr" 1751. 


Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of yours long agoe, was disappointed by 
John Hunter who neglected to acquaint us when he wrote his 
Br. You have this by my son Ninian who is come to Virginia 
for a season to keep his masters store to whom I refer you for 
ane account of all friends here. Am confident of your regard 
for your sister and family & shall make it my constant studdy 
to cultivat a friendship with my relations and especially with 
him who was so agreable to my Brother [James]. Have got 
at last a small competency which with frugality and Industry 
will enable me to Educat and put my childreng to Imployments, 
the expense of a family &c being double [what it was] when 
you was here. It is needless for me to defer you to give Nin- 
ian your Countenance and advice being confident you will use 
him as your own child. He is recommended to one Mr. Mait- 
land a mercht in York river. Have nothing further to ad but 
that I am 

Your Afft Broy 
A. Home 


The East Marches of the Scottish Border showing many of the placees mentioned in the text. 
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P.S. Your friend [Alexander Home of] Manderston is mar- 
ried to your old acquaintance Gavin Drummond’s daughter. 
Her father is dead some years agoe. Adiew. 


The following letter to Isabel was written some five months 
later but before the above letters had reached George. 


Dear Sister : 

I have never received but one letter from you & y* was by 
James Hunter dated March 25th 1747 since w™ time I wrote 
both you and your husband about August 1749 and once since, 
but no answer though you may believe it would be a very 
great pleasure besides satisfaction for me to hear from you 
also ye rest of my brothers and sisters, though I sometimes 
hear from some of my Broy™ but seldom. Am surprised 
you according to your promise do not write to me oftener. 
You can never want an opportunity by Jno. Hunter in Duns 
when he writes to his uncle Wm & Broy" Jas w is often. 
I would have them direct for me living in Culpepper Co. Rap* 
R., Virg*, to ye care of Wm or Jas Hunter, Merchants in Fredg. 
[Fredericksburg] Rap* River Virg* and I shall be sure to get 
them for they are all my [MS. torn]. I have herd of a great 
many deaths in our family both from my Broy™ Jno and 
James, and some word from you who is always on ye spot 
would not be amiss & give me very great satisfaction & as 
perhaps one sheet of paper would not hold it all, might give 
me some in one & some in another for you may every now 
& then have oppertunitys by Jno Hunter in Duns. I should 
rely your husband would not spare writing to me. To give 
you an act. of all ye transactions of my life and hardships I 
have endured since I left Scotland is not a quire of paper would 
hold it, but I must tell you we are all well, hoping this will 
find you and your family in the same condition. I have busi- 
ness & our country America is so fast settling y’t we have 
now got to the branches of Misosipy w* is 3 or 4 hundred 
miles from where I have been living, but too far for me, 
growing now old, to go, but though ye land is as ye King holds 
in ye country is almost all surveyed and my business it may 
fail. I have got in ye Ld. [Lord] Proprietor of ye North N 
[Neck] in Virg* [i. e. Lord Fairfax]. I do not go above 
100 miles from home to work & as my eyes within ye 2 or 3 
yrs has failed me very much. I thank God I have now got 
a son [George] who does my business for me and when he 
leaves me I hope to have another [Francis] ready. I have six 
sons. There can be no greater satisfaction to me in ye world 
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y" to hear from you all & especially to hear that Ninians deth 
has rid my dear sister out of all her troubles. I shall say no 
more at present, only I remain, 


Your Loving B’r, G. h. 


7» [Sept.] ye 15" 1751 
To Mrs. Isabell Home, Lady Jardinfield. 

The following lines added to the above letter are obviously 
for Isabel’s husband, Alexander Home of Jardinfield. Men- 
tion has already been made of the boyhood friendship of 
George and James Home (who died in 1724), brother of 


Alexander Home of Jardinfield. 

I had the happiness of receiving a letter from your spouse 
my sister from James Hunter dated the year 1747 Since w* 
time I have wrote both to you and her but hav never received 
any answer. I should take it as a particular favour besides 
the great pleasure & satisfaction I should have to heare from 
you every year or at least as often as you can conveniently be- 
ing at such a distance—to hear how all friends are & how 
affairs goes at home especially with all my Brothers & sisters. 
When your brother James died [1724] I may say I lost my 
good friend and best corespondint however I hope you will 
be the same and you may always send to me by way of Mr. 
Jee Hunter at Duns directing to me in Culpepper Co. Rap" 
[Rappahannock] River Virg* to ye care or Mr. William or 
James Hunter merchants in Freder” [Fredericksburg] Rap* 
River Va. You have a cousin Alext Home son to James 
Home your Uncle who was Dixon of the Taylors in Edin- 
brough who lives about 3 miles of my house who desires 
me to remember him to you & would be glad to hear how you 
all did especially what has become of his sister if alive or 
dead and in what condition all are, hoping this will find you & 
your spouse in the same condition. I wrote you last in Aug 
1749 but never had any ans. I likewise write now to your 
spouse hoping to hear from you both as soon as possible. I 
may remember my love to your sister [Margaret Home], your 
spouse, and my sisters Peggy & Jenny [Margaret and Jean] 
not forgetting my service to Alext Home of Manderstone. I 
shall add no more at present—only beg you will let me hear 
from you soon as you can conveniently which will be a very 


great pleasure to me. 
G.h 


7» [Sept.] ye 1751 
To Mr. Alext Home of Jardinfield. 
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As stated in the above letter, George’s eldest son, also named 
George became his father’s assistant as Surveyor and many 
of the county documents bear his signature in this capacity. 
The second son was Francis, who became a planter and did 
not follow surveying as his father had thought likely. By deed 
dated 24 October 1753 George transferred “in consideration 
of the sum of 25/- current money of Virginia” to this son 
Francis a part of the tract of land formerly granted to Good- 
rich Lightfoot (Culpeper County Deed Book B, p. 242). 

George’s remark that he had great satisfaction to hear that 
Ninian’s death had rid his dear sister of all her troubles, is 
easily appreciated since he can hardly have been expected to 
feel any love for this man, albeit his brother-in-law, who had 
been instrumental in striking his name from the entail of the 
Wedderburn estates. Ninian Home’s death is thus noted in 
a book of his family record, the earlier entries in which are 
in his own handwriting: “Mr. Ninian Home died at his house 
in the Convent Close, Edinbr. 17 December 1744, Aged 74 
years and 17 days.” (MS. records supplied by Mr. Wm. 
Maddan). 

The next letter from Isabel Home, Lady Jardinfield, to her 
brother George follows. It shows that her son Ninian had 
not reached his uncle George as soon as his parents had ex- 
pected : 

Edram, June 16" 1752. 
Dear Brother: 


I can make no apollege for so seldom a corrospondence but 
that we lay out of the way of knowing when ships went off 
and sometimes could not find a direcktion. I recd a letter from 
you some months agoe but as my son went for your country 
some months before and was strongly recommended to inquear 
for you on his first arrival, he having letters from us & his 
uncles recommending him to your care and advice and at re- 
ceipt of yours as you had not seen him I thought it nedlice 
to write till I hurd from him, which I have frikquantly done 
but he never has spoak wan word of you nor of any bodie 
else that his uncle the Capt [Captain John Hume, R. N.] 
gave him letters to. His pappa has wrote him to let us know 
about you. The last we had he told us he never had received 
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a letter from this countray so we must suspend out thoughts 
a little longer in hopes by this time you have mett, & him I lifft 
to give you a full account of the situation of friends and ac- 
quaintances. When you receive this I will expect to hear from 
you by the first opertunity and would also be sattisfied to hear 
more frequeantly and also where or in what it lay in my power 
to serve you in this place. I should be redy & glad of an 
opertunity. My mother ceapts her health verie well and looks 
as well as I ever remember her. Lives verie comforttably 
with her three sons. The doctor [her brother Patrick] is very 
conveniant, I may say fallen off verie fast. The Lard [her 
brother David] seems to have no inclination for marrag tho 
mad a little handsome fortune. I do not dout but you have had 
the account from some of your brothers of the misfortune of 
your sister Lady Billy [Margaret]. Sath her eldest son is 
still abroad att his travells who simingly makes a good ap- 
pearance. She has three sons [Patrick, David and Thomas] 
and three daughters [Isabel, Jean and Elizabeth] more verie 
well left by their father. As for your sister Jean [wife of 
Rev. John Tod] I think her verie unhappie. It is just as they 
think themselves, he is a good Pricher but a mighty mad 
wan. I go to see her sometimes but he never allows her to 
come & see me. When I made my first step Mr. Home [i. e. 
the writer’s husband] did everything that he thought would be 
agrieabell to my relations and Tod does everything that he 
thinks disagreeabell. She has five fine children. I would give 
you a fouller account but as I can not think my son Ninian 
will live in the country without enquearing for you he can in- 
form you better than I can writ. I did not doubt but the 
assistance of your advice might ben of yeous to him in his way. 
Direct for me Mrs. Home of Jardinfield att Porankston near 
Dunnebare [Dunbar] which is a small purchase Mr. Home 
has mead in East Loddon [Lothian], about 5 pounds per year 
for convenience of Dwelling house. He inclining not to build 
and Jardinfield would not lodg his family. Its about 10 miles 
from Dunse so will expect to hear more purtickulaer from you. 
I have Ninians letter sometime in Cornswick. My family heare 
is all well. You see not the best of them when you see my 
Ninian tho he is my favorit for his thorou good temper. My 
complaments to you and your family & I ever am, 
Your Most Aff Sister 
Isabell Home 


(The letter is indorsed in George’s handwriting: Rec this 
letter Feb y* 23¢ 1753. G. h.) 
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The marriage of Jean Hume, youngest daughter of the for- 
feited Laird of Wedderburn, was unhappy as shown in num- 
erous family letters. She married the Reverend John Tod, 
Minister of Ladykirk** and had three sons and three daughters 
none of whom married except the eldest daughter, Margaret 
who married John Foreman. Their descendants are today the 
possessors of Wedderburn (see below). 


‘At this chronological point in the notes on the life in Vir- 
ginia of George Hume, second son of the forfeited baronet 
of Wedderburn, let us read two letters written by his first 
cousin, Alexander, eldest son of Francis Hume of Quixwood, 
the forfeited baronet’s brother who was transported to Vir- 
ginia in 1716 as we have seen. This Alexander Home also 
went to live in the colonies and these letters are from him to 
Alexander Home of Jardinfield, eldest son of the Rev. Ninian 
Home of Billie. 


. Kingston Jamaica Feb". y* 16 1752 
ir, 

I have had no opportunity to write to you since I wrote 
from Barbadoes July 1750 till now that I had the good for- 
tune to meet with Mr. Home [of Whitehouse] who hath 
signified to me the good and bad newes of your son’s recovery 
from a dangerous fitt of sickness and your mother’s death 
[his step-mother’s murder which occurred on August 2, 1751, 
see below], the former giving me great satisfaction and the 
latter as great greef and concern. As to my own affairs they 
have hung upon an equal balance since I lef London till now 
without inclining to one side or other. I have ranged the 
West Indies from Barbadoes to Jamaica and can find no place 
of abode so suitable to my circumstance as South Carolina to 
which I desine to return nex spring God willing. I had a 
terrible misfourtune last May, almost lost my left leg with an 
anchor out of a boat but it is now well thank God. I should 
be glad to hear from yo but the inconstancy of my business 
depriveth my of that satisfaction till it pleases God to settle me 
in some place or other which I hope will be ere long and I 


48 Ladykirk, across the Tweed from Norham, England, is an ancient 
Scottish church dedicated, tradition says, by James IV in gratitude for 
his narrow escape from death here when fording the swolien Tweed 
(Lang’s Highways & Byways in the Border, p. 48). 
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shall let you know. Remember to all my friends beginning 
at home and all acquaintances. This is all at present from your 
ever loving and affectionate cussine till death. 
Alexander Home 
To Alexander Home of Jardinfield Esquier 
near Duns in the county of Berwick 
North Britain. 


The second letter was written a few weeks later. 


Sir, 

This is to lett you know that I am in god health and should 
be very glad to hear from you if possible of your welfaire 
and your family’s, but am not as yet not determined where 
to settle. My fortune is a little better than usual within this 
short time, thank God, though not as I expected. I should 
have come home this summer but was hindered by a hurt in 
my left leg in throwing an anchor out of a canoe in Guarda- 
lupa after which I had a severe fit of sickness which had well 
nigh lost me my life about 13 months agoe. I saw Mr. Home 
of Whitehouse last Feberwary and wrote by him but he is not 
sailed yet therefore I laid hold on this oportunity. I should be 
glad to hear what success you have had in my affairs so no 
more from your ever loving cusin till death. 


Alexander Home 
Jamaica, Port Rail [Royal] 

May the 4 1752. 

Dreck [Direct] for Mr. George Dorset pilot in Port Rial and 
give it to Dugall Mathewson in Lieth who will sended by Joh. 
Kassie that brought this. 

Remember me to my cusin [Isabel, wife of Jardinfield] 
and to aunt Wedderburn [Margaret Hume, widow of the for- 
feited baronet] and all relations with you and att Wedderburn 
and my brother [John]. 


For Alext Home of Jardinfield esquier 
in the county of Berwick near Duns 
North Britain 


Theese p* postage at Dunse by Jn° Davidson. 


(Pp. 210, 211 of Mins. of Evid., Marchmont Peerage Case, 
1838, No. 113.2, House of Lords). 


Alexander, the writer of the above letters, in his youth em- 
braced a seafaring life, which he never relinquished. He was 
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in Scotland occasionally for a short period, the last time having 
been in 1748 when he was upward of forty years of age and 
unmarried. After a visit of some months he returned to the 
West Indies. The “affairs” of which he enquires in the last 
letter, were the settlement of the lands of Quixwood which he 
had inherited from his father, Francis Hume of Quixwood 
(Marchmont Peerage Case, 1822, p. 16). Apparently Jardin- 
field, like his father the Rev. Ninian Home of Billie, lent money 
to his wife’s relations. On 9th March 1749 Alexander, son 
of Francis of Quixwood, had made a bond to Jardinfield 
(copy in the Register Office in Scotland) which reads: 


I Alexander Home eldest lawfull son of the deceast Mr. 
Francis Home advocate, grant me by thir presents to have 
borrowed and received from Alexander Home of Jardinfield 
all and haill the sum of two thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling which sum with and under the conditions and decla- 
rations after insert, I bind and oblige me and my heirs and 
successors to content and pay to the said Alexander Home 
of Jardinfield his heirs and assignees secluding exérs and 
that within three days after the date hereof with a fifth part 
more of liquidate expences in case of failzie [failure] and 
the legall interest of the said capitall sum from the date of 
these presents to the said date of payment and thereafter dur- 
ing the not-payment thereof it being hereby specially pro- 
vided and declared that thir presents and any dilligence to fol- 
low hereupon shall noways affect me or my person nor any 
estate reall or personall pertaining or which shall hereafter hap- 
pen to pertain & belong to me other than the lands and estate 
of Quixwood with the teinds houses biggings yeards and per- 
tinents lying within the shire of Berwick which pertained to 
the deceast Mr. Francis Home advocate my father, thir pres- 
ents being granted for affecting that estate by adjudication and 
no other. And I consent to the registration hereof in books 
of council and session or any other judges books competent 
to have a decreet intirponed hereto that all execution necessary 
may pass thereon in form as effeirs and thereto constitute 

my prors. In witnes whereof these 
presents consisting of this and the preceeding page are written 
upon stamped paper by Gilbert Mair clerk to William Elliot 
writer in Edinburgh and subscribed by me att Edinburgh the 
ninth day of March one thousand seven hundred and fourty- 
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nine years, before these witnesses the said William Elliot and 
the said Gilbert Mair. 
(signed ) Alexander Home 


William Eliot, witnes 
Gilb. Mair, witnes 
(p. 198 of Marchmont Peerage Case, 1838, No. 113.2, 


House of Lords). 


On 2nd May 1749 a summons of adjudication was issued 
at the instance of Alexander Home of Jardinfield against 
Alexander Home, eldest son of the deceased Francis Home, 
advocate (copy in records of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land), and he failing to appear as required in the terms of 
such summons, a decree of adjudication against him was 
granted on 13th June 1749. By its terms the sum due Jar- 
dinfield, now amounting to £3031 5sh sterling, not having been 
paid, the lands of Quixwood passed under provision of the 
Act of Parliament of 1661 to Jardinefield (Marchmont Peer- 
age Case, 1838, loc. cit.). 

Alexander, eldest son of Francis Hume of Quixwood, 
seems to have spent the remainder of his life in the West 
Indies and it is not known just when or where he died, nor is 
there evidence to show that he was ever married. In the 
years 1818 and 1819 “Advertisements were inserted in the 
gazettes of London, Edinburgh, Jamaica and Charlestown, 
advertising for the heirs of Alexander Home” (Marchmont 
Peerage Case, 1838, p. 133, No. 113.1, House of Lords). 
Copies of such advertisements were produced as evidence 
to show that this Alexander had left no heirs. The newspapers 
produced were: the London Gazette, the Edinburgh Gazette, 
the City Gazette of Jamaica, and the Charlestown Gazette. 
John, second son of Francis Hume of Quixwood was an ex- 
ciseman and lived almost the whole of his life near Coldring- 
ham in Berwickshire. In 1776 he was served and retoured 
heir male to George Hume, Earl of Dunbar, K. G. (p. 16, 
Marchmont Peerage Case, 1822). He died in 1791 and in 
1806 his son Alexander, Captain, Royal Navy, made his first 
claim for the peerage of Marchmont (see below). 
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The Tidewater Counties of Virginia at the middle of the eighteenth century. Showing the principal 
places noted in the letters of George Hume of Culpeper County and his brothers. (Part of Fry and 
Jefferson's map). 
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We return to the letters to and from George Hume of 
Culpeper County, Virginia. 

The next letter from Alexander Home of Jardinfield 
gives the melancholy news of the murder of George’s sister 
Margaret, widow of the Rev. Ninian Home of Billie. This 
murder is one of the celebrated crimes of Scotland and finds 
place in all works on the subject. In his Scottish Rivers 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder writes of Billie Castle as the scene 
of a grisly tale connected with the Humes. He tells how, to 
the best of his reckoning about a century prior to the date at 
which he wrote, an old lady of that family resided here in a 
somewhat friendless condition but with a considerable house- 
hold of servants, chief of whom was a butler who had been 
in her service for many years, and in whose integrity she had 
entire confidence. This old lady, it seems, was in the habit 
of personally collecting rents from her tenants, and as there 
were then no country banks in which to deposit the money, 
it was her custom to count it in the presence of the butler, 
prior to locking the guineas away in a strong cupboard in her 
bedroom. The door of this room was secured by an ingenious 
arrangement, whereby a heavy brass bolt, or cylinder, was al- 
lowed to fall by its own weight into an opening made exactly 
to fit it. To an eye in the head of the cylinder was attached 
a cord which worked through a pulley fastened to the ceiling, 
and thence by a series of running blocks passed to the bed- 
side. Thus the old lady, without troubling to get out of bed 
could bolt or unbolt her door at will, and so long as the cyl- 
inder was down, no one could possibly enter the room. Now, 
the butler had for years witnessed this counting and stowing 
away of the rent monies, and temptation had never yet as- 
sailed him. He might, indeed, plume himself on his honesty, 
but, alas, there came a night when the guineas clinked too se- 
ductively, and the devil whispered in the butler’s ear. Per- 
haps some small financial embarrassment of his own was 
troubling the man. Anyhow it came to his mind that if he 
could quietly fill up the hole into which the bolt in his mis- 
tress’ bedroom door dropped, he might help himself to as 
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much money as he needed. The time of year was the cherry 
season. What so easy as to fill up the hole with cherry stones? 
The “geans” grew thick in Scotland, and they were black ripe 
now. “At midnight,” says Sir Thomas, “he stole into his 
mistress’ chamber, cut her throat from ear to ear, broke open 
her cabinet, and possessed himself of her money; and although 
he might have walked down the stairs and out at the door with- 
cut exciting either alarm or suspicion, he opened the window 
and let himself down nearly two stories high, broke his leg, 
and lay thus among the shrubbery till morning, without ever 
attempting to crawl away. He was siezed, tried, condemned 
and executed.” 

“This is grisly enough,” say Andrew and John Lang in 
Highways and Byways of the Border (p. 18), “but hardly so 
grisly as the real story of what happened. The scene of the 
murder, however, was not Billy Castle—which, indeed had then 
been dismantled and in ruins for two hundred years—but 
Linthill House, a fine old mansion standing on a ‘brae’ over- 
hanging Eyewater, five or six miles from Billy. Linthill is 
now [1914] inhabited by families of work-people, but is still 
in good preservation, and at date of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
story [1752] must have been a very fine specimen of old Scot- 
tish chateau. The old lady’s room was entered as Sir Thomas 
describes, but the butler [Norman Ross] did not immediately 
cut her throat. She was awakened by the stealthy sound of 
the rifling of the cupboard, or strong iron-bound box, in which 
her valuables were kept, and with that pluck which is char- 
acteristic of the old-time Scottish lady, she jumped up to 
grapple with the robber. Then he cut her throat and leaving 
her for dead in the bed, proceeded with his rifling. A slight 
noise, however, disturbed him, and, looking round, a terrify- 
ing sight met his gaze; the woman whom he believed to be 
dead was on her feet blindly groping her bloody way along the 
wall to the bell. Before he could sieze her and complete his 
work, she had pulled the rope with all the strength left to 
her, and had alarmed the other servants. Thus the mur- 
derer had no opportunity to leave by way of the stairs. He 
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jumped from the window—no great fear for an active man 
with his wits about him. But the butler was flurried; per- 
haps, also, he was stout, as is not uncommon with pampered 
servants. In any case, he missed his footing, came down 
badly, and broke his leg. He did not, however, lie where he 
fell, inert and helpless. With painful effort the man dragged 
himself into a field nearby, where, among sweet scented flow- 
ering beans, he lay concealed for some days. On the fourth 
day, as he lay groaning beside a tiny spring of water which 
still flows near the middle of the field, he chanced to be seen 
Ly some children, who gave information. The wretched man 
was taken, tried and executed, the last instance in Scotland of 
a criminal being hung in chains. The blood of a murdered 
person, they say, refuses to be washed clean from any wood- 
work into which it may have soaked—witness the ghastly dark 
patch that disfigures the floor in Holyrood. Here at Linthill 
at least there is no doubt of the fact that those marks remain; 
in spite of very visable attempts to remove the stains from the 
wood-work by planing them out, the prints of the poor lady’s 
bloody hands still cling to the oak wainscoting of the gloomy 
old room where the deed was committed.” An account of this 
murder is given at length in the Newgate Calendar, also in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials together with the description of the 
barbarous execution of the murderer, mentioned also in the 
following letter : 


Edram 24" ffebr. 1752. 
Sir: 

I have the pleasure of yours of ye 15™ Sept. last. I wrote 
you in my last by son Ninian who is at Hastings in York 
River, as did the Captn. [Captain John Hume R. N., George’s 
brother] Doctor [Surgeon Patrick Hume, R. N., another 
brother] and my wife [George’s sister], but he has neither 
acknowledged his delivering the letters nor of his seeing you 
tho he had strict charges to do it. It is a great pleasure to 
hear from my friends; shall embrace every opportunity of 
writing and hearing from them. Friends here are all well. 
Make my complements to my cosin*® and tell him his sister 


49 See George’s letter of Sept. 15, 1751, to Alexander Home of Jar- 
dinfield, p. 211. 
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was married four years agoe to a Mr. Taylor who died about 
3 years agoe and left her two daughters one of which is in 
the grades Hospital, the other is with her. She is verie in- 
dustrious. Was supported by my Father who at his death 
ordered her fiftie pound stirling & recommended her to his 
wife and son. Since Lady Billys death both has ordered to 
give her some small thing from time to time as she needs it. 
I suppose you have herd of the manner of Lady Billys death. 
It was thus. She had rect some cash before the 2%* of Augt 
last—70 Pound St. Her ffast man on that night concealed 
himself in her bedchamber when she had gone to take a 
walk as she usually did before bedtime when at Lenthill. 
When she had fallen a sleep he attacked her & cut her throat 
with a case kniffe. Upon receiving the scafe—at once started 
up & got hold of his hair and struggled considerably—our 
lady did alarm the servants—upon their coming up he made 
his escape at the window—was taken next day and upon the 
5 March, was executed at Edin'—the 10" of Jan last— 
having his right hand first cut off and nailed to the top of the 
gallows—then hanged—& hung in chains betwist ‘Leith & 
Edin’. When you write again please direct for me at Branx- 
ton to the care of the Post Master of Dunbar, East Lothian. 


I am 


Your Most obt Humble Sert, 
A. Home 


My wife joins with me in our complements to you & all 
friends. I wrote likewise to J. Hunter by son but does not 
know if he rec‘ it. Adieu. 


To this letter George refers in the following: 


I rect yours dated from Edrom y* 24th Feb 175[2] & 
wrote to you some time after as also my sister [Isabel] by a 
young man yt was going home but I hear since he has come 
back from Carolina w™ our souldiers so I am afraid he has 
never been home or sent y® letters. I showed your cousin San- 
der [Alexander] what you had wrote me about his Sister w™ 
was very great satisfaction to him. He & his family are well & 
lives within a few miles of me so I have y* happiness of seeing 
him very often. We are all well here. I have no news only 
we have got warrs amongst us w™ ye French. Our country in- 
creases so much and so fast by reason of so many dutch 
[Germans] and Irish [Scotch-Irish] coming in every year y' 
since I came in ye year 1721 we have gone back to y* westward 
several hundred miles & now have got on y* branches of 
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Misosippy River where I understand y* French art settled & I 
Imagine they do not like our coming so night them, tho I do 
not hear of any damage they do our back settlers only build 
forts to stop us. We suppose & think it belongs to us & they 
to them & seems to be very intent. Early last Spring a Com- 
pany [Ohio River Company] as has got a grant for a great deal 
of Land on Ohio, a branch of Misosippy, built a fort on ye 
L Ohio, a distance from ye French w™ as I understand when 
finished ye French took possession of without blood shed. 
Then there was a great noise about ye French were coming 
upon us. Several young men Listed themselves, beat up for 
volunteers & likewise got about or near 400 in Virg* who went 
out. Ye French at ye same time raised an army also & some 
time after, about ye end of May last, a party of our souldiers 
met w" a party of ye French. I am informed by ye French 
Prisoners what I saw, there was about 35 of y™ & 32 of our 
men besides some of our Indians. They had a skirmish. I 
understand our men killed 7 of ye French, one got away & ye 
rest taken to Capitoll city Williamsburg & we only lost one 
man. Our men built a fort on ye same river Ohio as ye 
French at some distance from theirs wherein our men lay & 
I imagine intended to ly for more recruits being far Inferior 
in numbers to ye French. We had I believe 200 from New 
York, 2 or 300 from Carolina who were to go under the Com- 
mand of Col. Eness a Scotsman from Carolina & to be ye 
Chief Commander but before they got out to join our army 
ye French sett on ours and has quite beat y™ with a very great 
slaughter on both sides. Our men behaved nobilly but being so 
far inferior in numbers to ye French they being supposed to 
be 900 and ours but between 3 & 400, were obliged to yield, 
Quit ye field, not go over ye Alligani mountains w* they say 
is ye King of Frances land in yt time. What will be ye end I 
can not tell though our head officers are gone to ye Govinour 
to consult him & I suppose will tell but what is to be done or 
if it is to keep ye peace or go on again with more recruits is 
not yet known but will in a few days. I hope we shall know. I 
understand it is a very large fine country if we can keep it 
w I am in hopes we are able to do. We are settled so far back 
& business lies at such a distance I begin to grow very crazy 
[infirm] being very much exposed by lying out so much in ye 
nights & Induring so much hardships both by hunger & cold in 
ye backwoods y*t I am obliged to give out & take up with a small 
business about home not being able to endure ye hardships 
of ye backwoods any longer, besides my eyes begin to fail me 
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yt I cannot well see ye degrees of my compass without spec- 
tacles, unless I will move 2 or 300 miles further back w™ I 
can as yet have no thought. I am 
Your obt Servt 
G.hume. 


The following letter to George from his sister Lady Jar- 
dinfield (Isabel) gives further account of the murder of their 
sister. The miniature, at Paxton House, of Lady Billie re- 
veals the strong face of a woman one might expect to have 
grappled with her murderer as she did. The will of the un- 
fortunate lady was made less than a year before her death, 
and is dated 13th August 1751 at Linthill. She appointed 
Abraham, her “second lawful son now on life”, her sole ex- 
ecutor, bequeathing to him all goods of whatever kind belong- 
ing to her at the time of her death (Wedd. MSS. No. 276). 
She was buried under the old Apse at Bunkle, a fragment of 
the Pre-Reformation Parish Church. (Romanes, loc. cit.). 


Porankston Feb: 1753. 
Dear Brother, 

About five months agoe I had the plessure of receiving 
yours from the hands of my son [Ninian] and was glad to 
hear the good accounts he gave of you all. Was verie hard 
on him why he had spent so little of his time by you. Could 
find no excuse but that his stay in the countray was shorter 
than he expectit and his businiss would not alow him. His 
Proutly ship is out against July first. How he is to be disposed 
of that is not yet determant. Am in mind it will be thought 
proper for him once more to come to your countray which if 
he do you will know. His father will glve him a small start 
but he gave it out that money can not so esayly be made 
by trade as formerly, traders being so increased in every 
countray. I wrote you some months agoe directit to Ninian 
but he was left the countray before it could come to hand 
but supposing you may have got yours wherein I gave you 
a small acount of the news of our countray, as to the mel- 
ancolly acount of Lady Billies dath. Ninian would tell you 
in what great good sircomstances she was left by her hus- 
band. She lived with her six children 3 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters sometimes in town & sometimes in the countray. She was 
in the countray August 51 [i. e. 1751] her own man servant 
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lodge himself below her bed till under night when he ent her 
days. She hearing spoke upon which the wrech providit a niffe 
and cut her throat. She lived about 3 days but spoke little. In 
the January affter he was hanged between Leath and Edinbroa 
& thar hangs in chaens. He had brought her a soam of money 
from her ffacttor a few days befor. Her eldest son [Patrick] 
was an still is abroad. She and hirs lived in all fullness. It 
was but a verie small sher that my husband got tho he is the 
only child alive by the first marage, however we are verie hap- 
pie and has as much with good mannagement as may put our 
children in a way to gain their bread, and happiness do not 
consist in riches. I beg you will take ever oppertunity to let 
me hear how you are and what your young folk [George’s 
six sons] is doing. Would be glad to know if I could serve 
you in any thing att such a disttance, and I expect you will 
lett me hear from you. Direct your letters to John Hunters 
care in Dunce [Duns]. This Porankston my letter is direct 
from is to be my place of resedence. It is a small purches Mr. 
Home has made in east Loddon [Lothian]. It is about ten miles 
from Dunce. Before I end I must tell you my Mother ceapts 
hir helth very well. The Doctor [Surgeon Patrick Hume, 
R. N., the writer’s brother] for some time was in a verie bad 
way but has got his hilth a little better. The Captain (Cap- 
tain John Hume, R. N., another brother) holds out well this 
Winter. The Laird [her eldest brother, David Hume of Wed- 
derburn] lives still a bachshillar. Thats the way the Mother and 
the three sons. My daughter is the only young bodie in the 
family. Mr. Home [Alexander Home of Jardinfield, her hus- 
band] sends his love to you and your family. 
I am your Most Aff Sister, 
Isabell Home. 


George’s answer to the above letters of his sister Isabel 
follows. It gives an interesting picture of the troubles with 
the French colonists which began the French and Indian War, 
that phase of the Seven Years War which was carried on in 
the American Colonies. The naval services of George’s four 
brothers, as described in their letters, were against the French 
and Spaniards in that war. 


Dear Sister : 
I received yours from Edrom dated June 16" 1752—am 
glad to hear you & family are well. I wrote to you a short 
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time afterwards but am sensible it did not come to hand be- 
cause the messenger I sent it by I hear is now in Carolina 
& do not imagine went home. Am heartily glad to hear out re- 
lations are well, more especially yt our Mother keeps her health 
so well and by what I hear from you she holds out better than 
her sons for I find the Capt® [Captain John Hume, R. N.] 
is very crazy [infirm] and also ye Doctor [Surgeon Patrick 
Hume, R. N.] & for my part I have held it out amongst out 
mountains beyond expectation and has in my time been one 
of the last as ever went into my business lying in far of our 
mountains & I am being so dim sighted I can not see ye back 
woods but soon it is over. I begin to be almost ashamed so 
since my Mother keeps in so good health but to be very crazy 
[infirm] by ye hardships I have endured in lying out in our 
back woods but now I must give out tho very much agn*t my 
will. Am sorry to hear out sister Jean is so unhappily matched 
tho as she is contented it is a happy time, our business in ye 
world depending entirely on contentment. Contentment with 
a small living must certainly be better than great riches with 
discontent. I likewise rect a letter from Branxton dated Feb 
12" 1753. I think, dear Sister, Ninian gives you a true state 
of trade in this country. I must tell you how it is. I do not 
know but our factory as comes in [MS. torn] ways is more than 
I am acquainted with but by that time they can have 2 or 3 
years. They get estates to themselves come of their owners that 
will, they take care of themselves & it is improbable they & ye 
owners at hame both can get estates & to mention so many fine 
fellows here all bedaubed with gold & silver lace, fine times, 
money flying & in 2 or 3 years fine states in land & negroes, 
surely that must come out of ye owners pockets & it is impos- 
sible them & ye owners both can thrive so fast that trade must 
sink & indeed they are innumerable. The goods always were 
most extravigantly dear but now therefore got ye parties so 
much in debt that I believe they are more in debt to ye mer- 
chants that they might be able to pay in years, if ever y*. 
Now they have what they please for their goods, & will give 
almost nothing for Tobe [tobacco] for they are sure of it 
being owing to them, & if a man offers to you buy them [to- 
bacco] where they are, perhaps to get a better price, y* [then] 
the poor mans estate is sold to pay ye Mercht both land & 
negroes & yt is ye end of y‘ poor planter & ye Merchant gets 
his estate for a small matter, but I do not imagine ye owners 
at home are ye better of it, though it comes out of their pockets 
& I imagine it is what makes ye [illegible] at home, as we hear, 
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break. This is a true state of ye trade in our country at y* 
time & really if they hold on which I am very apt to believe 
they will. Goods are become so dear ye country being so much 
in debt to ye mercht yt we shall scarcely be able to get our- 
selves shirts & oy" necessaries. I must tell you a piece of 
news w* no doubt you have herd of, tho perhaps not ye sir- 
cumstances. We live in a very large country ye extent I be- 
lieve is not known being settled several hundred miles back 
since I came to it in 1721. We have now got on ye branches of 
ye Misissippy river so nigh ye French yt they do not like our 
coming so nigh to y™. I do not hear they do any mischief to 
our backsettlers only build forts very nigh to us to stop us— 
till we took up arms against y™ to defend our King’s wrights & 
to guard our back settlers on Ohio river, a branch of Misisippy, 
where we have some settlers also a great many settlers on sev- 
eral branches of Misissippy besides that river which lies all to 
ye westward of us. We had a fort built there by a company 
of gent" who had taken up great quantities of land on Ohio®® 
but as soon as done ye French made bold to possess it without 
blood shead. There was a great noise in ye country ye French 
were coming upon us. Several young men listed themselves & 
then beat up for volunteers to fight ye French and I believe 
got about 400 in Virg* who went out.54 Ye French raised 
men also & some time about ye end of May last a party of 
our souldiers met with a party of ye French. I am in formed 
by French Prisoners which I saw, there were 35 of y™ and 
32 of our men besides some of our Indians. They had a 
skirmish & understand our men killed 7 of ye French—one 
got away & ye rest they sent down to Williamsburg pris- 
oners & only lost one man. We built a fort on ye same 
river ohio as ye French at some distance where our men lay 
& I hear intended to ly by for more recruits being far in- 
ferior to ye French. We had, I believe, 200 come from New 


50 This was the Ohio Company, formed in 1748 and composed of 
prominent Virginnia colonists and a few men of London. The corpora- 
tion was granted five hundred thousand acres on the Ohio River. 
(Koontz’s The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763, p. 39). 


51 Virginia was the first of the colonies to feel the force of French 
intrigue and French hostility to British rule west of the Alleghanies. 
Not only so but the extent of Virginia’s territory, though expressed in 
somewhat vague terms, meant the retention o1 loss for England of 
what we now regard as a section of the United States second to no 
other in wealth and desirability. When we recall that Virginia’s territory 
extended from the ‘Forks of the Ohio’ (now Pittsburg, Pennsylvania) 
to the borders of the Carolinas, and that the entire grant included terri- 
tory from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River, we appreciate 
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York,®* 200 or 3 hundred from Carolina which were to go 
under ye command of Coll Ennis, a Scotsman who was to be 
chief commander, who came from Carolina. But before they 
got up to ye fort ye French set on our men and has quite beat 
y™ with a very great slaughter on both sides. Our men be- 
haved nobly but, so far inferior in number ye French being as 
was supposed about 900 & we only between 3 & 400, yt we 
were obliged to quit ye field make peace for one year and none 
of us go over ye Alligany Mountains which they say is ye King 
of Frances land. In ye time what y‘ will turn out I can not 
tell. The head officers are gone to consult w ye Governour, 
[Dinwiddie] but what is to be done or if we are to keep ye 
peace, or go on again w™ recruits is not yet known though 
in a few days I am in hopes we shall know. I have this day 
wrote to your husband & shall again in a little time as soon as 
I hear more news. My family are all well & remember their 
love to you and yours, hoping you are ye like w™ is all at 
present from 


Your loving Brother G.hume. 


July 20th 1754 Culpepper Co. Virgs 
bi Me Isabell Home at Brankston near Dunbar in East 
othian. 


Further acount of the French and Indian war is given in this 
letter to George’s brother Captain John Hume, R. N. It may 
be noted here that George’s second son, Francis, mentioned in 


what was involved in the contention with the French for land granted 
to the Ohio Company as part of the vast area to which Virginia laid 
claim in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Of course the term ‘Missis- 
sippi River’ meant at the time nothing very definite to men of England 
or even to the colonist of Virginia” (Koontz’s The Virginia Frontier, 
1754-1763, p. 12). In 1752 the Virginia Assembly passed an “Act for 
encouraging persons to settle on the waters of the Mississippi in the 
County of Augusta” (Henning’s Statutes VI, p. 258). In Governor 
Dinwiddie’s Report to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions (1755), he says of the colonly, “the western boundry as yet is not 
well known, nor can it be expected to be fully known for some ages”. 
(Koontz, p. 39). 

52 Two independent companies were sent from New York to the aid 
of Dinwiddie in the Washington expedition to Great Meadows, but 
arrived too late to be of any service. Dinwiddie candidly told the Gov- 
ernor of New York that his tardiness had occasioned the defeat of 
Washington there. (Koontz, p. 66). 
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this letter served in that war under Captain John Field of the 
Culpeper County Militia. 


Dear Brother 


I take ye opportunity to let you know we are all well only 
I am grown so crazy [infirm] no more fit to go in the back 
woods. Our country is so far back settled that we are obliged 
to go above 100 miles before I can come to work. I am so 
broke by ye hardships I have indured in lying in ye back- 
woods that we are obliged to go, also have lost my sight so far 
that without spectacles can scarce discern ye degrees of my 
compass y* it kills me to travel so far and over such mountains 
as you know we have & of late have been very much afflicted 
by colds and lying out so much w™ now begins to come upon 
me. When James [his brother, Lieutenant James Hume, 
R. N.] was in ye country I was always telling him I used to 
go to ye branches of Misosipy®* to survey land there & he 
used to laugh at me thinking it impossible, as I believe how- 
ever it has now proved true for we have at last met with ye 
French. A parcel of gentlemen who have got a grant from ye 
King for a great deal of land in Ohio a branch of Misossippy, 
last spring built a fort on this river. Ye French let y™ alone 
till finished then come & took possession without blood shed but 
before that I do understand any damage to our back settlers. 
Only built forts I suppose to stop us from coming any nearer 
we thinking the land belong to us and they think it belongs 
to y™. Then there was a great noise went about the French 
were coming upon us. Several young men inlisted themselves, 
beat up for volunteers and I believe got about or near 400 
in Virg* and who went out against ye French & at the same 
time raised an army also and some time since about ye end 
of May last, a party of our souldiers met with a party of ye 


53In Governor Dinwiddie’s letter of instructions to Colonel George 
Washington of August 19, 1756, he says in part: “I shall be glad [if] 
the Draughts made after the return of the Militia be as you desire; from 
Prince William, Fairfax, and Culpeper to march directly to Winchester, 
and please write to the Command’g Officer accordingly, as I am so 
much hurried that I have not time; you may write in my Name”. 
(Koontz’s The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763, p. 159). 


54 See previous footnotes anent the Colonists ideas as to the location 
of the Mississippi River. 
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French. I am informed by ye French prisoners who I saw, 
there were 35 of y™ and 32 of our men, besides some of our 
indians, had a skirmish and I understand our men killed 9 
of ye French, one got away and ye rest they took prisoners and 
sent down to Williamsburg & we only lost one man. Our men 
built a fort on ye same river Ohio as the French & some dis- 
tance from thers wherein our men lay & I imagine intended 
to ly by for some more recruits being far inferior in number 
to ye French. We had, I believe, some come from New York 
& 2 or 3 hundred from Carolina who were to go under the 
command of one Coll Ennes,5* a scotsman from Carolina who 


55 Governor Dinwiddie, with the advice of Council and co-operation of 
the Ohio Company, sent Captain William Trent in mid-winter (1754) 
to erect a fort at the Forks of the Ohio where Washington thought one 
should be erected. In order to back up Trent the Governor increased 
the force to be sent to the frontier to six small companies of fifty men 
each. Washington, then aged 21, declined the Governor’s offer to put 
him in charge, thinking himself too young for such responsibility, so 
that Joshua Fry was appointed Colonel and Washington Lieutenant- 
Colonel. As matters turned out (Fry died) Washington bore the brunt 
of the whole campaign. Trent had a party of thirty-three men. They 
built, in part, a fort at the forks of the Ohio (site of the present Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania). Leaving Ensign Ward in charge Trent had re- 
turned to Wills Creek (Fort Cumberland, Maryland) on private business. 
In the mean time a French force of considerable numbers had compelled 
Ward and his men to leave their unfinished fort and to leave that part 
of the frontier. Washington arrived at Wills Creek April 20, 1754, in 
command of about 150 men and learned of Trent’s disaster. As Wash- 
ington and his men approached a place called Great Meadows, he learned 
that a party of French were marching towards them determined to at- 
tack the first English they should meet. The famous encounter with 
M. de Jumonville was the result. De Jumonville and some of his men 
were killed. The English colonists had drawn first blood. The counter 
attack led by de Jumonville’s brother was the occasion of Washington’s 
building the rude structure known as Fort Necessity. The French far 
outnumbered Washington’s force but were chary of a near approach to 
his fortification. Both forces were firing at long range, and after some 
losses on both sides, the French commander suggested such remarkable 
terms to Washington, probably not knowing the weakness of the latter’s 
force, that the colonial commander felt compelled to accept them and 
marched away with the honors of war. This is known as the capitula- 
tion of Fort Necessity and created no little consternation at the capital 
of Virginia. (Koontz, loc. cit.). 

56 Colonel James Innes was a great favourite with Governor Din- 
widdie, also a Scotsman. The Governor has been accused, probably un- 
justly, of prefering him to George Washington as commander-in-chief. 
Certainly at this time Dinwiddie and Washington had differences of 
opinion concerning the occupation of Fort Cumberland, giving occasion 
for the exchange of some very plain letters between them (Koontz, 
31). Fort Cumberland (the present Cumberland, Maryland) lay directly 
across the path westward from Virginia to the Forks of the Ohio (the 
present Pittsburg, Pennsylvania) and here the Ohio Company had built a 
warehouse as early as 1750 (Koontz, p. 115). Braddock’s route led by it. 


| 
| 
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was to be chief commander but before they got out to our 
army ye French set on ours and has quite beat y™ with a 
great slaughter on both sides. Out men behaved very well 
but being so far inferior in number to ye French they being 
supposed to be 900 and we but between 3 & 400 men wer 
obliged to yield, quit ye field, make peace for one year & 
none of us to go over ye Alligany mountains which they 
say belong to ye King of France. Since what will be ye 
event I know not yet that. I am obliged to give out going 
so far & content myself with a little business about home for 
unless I were to move 2 or 3 hundred miles farer back it would 
not be worth my while to move & y* is what I can not think 
of doing if I can make any other shift. I have taken your 
advice about my sons. I have two now of age, Geo. and 
Francis. Geo follows my business however he is very careful 
& industrious but unless he goes 3 or 400 miles back it will not 
be worth his while, tho he works now for me & am in hopes 
he will do well. Frances is the planter & I am in hopes he 
will do very well. As for John I am in hopes he may do well 
enough, but I could never persuade him to go in a merchant 
ship though he never will tho the Capt" as brought him offered 
him his mates place if he would go home again with him, but 
he would not go & still wants to be in a Kings Ship. I have 
3 younger sons who I intend God willing to bind to good trades 
y‘ they may know how to get their living—no daughters. Am 
glad to hear our Mothr holds out so well. Pray give my duty 
to her with my respects to ye Doctor & Laird [his brothers 
Patrick and David], I am 
Your Most Affectionate Brother 
G.hume. 

Culpepper Co. Virgs Aug 22" 1754 
To Capt’n John Hume at Wedderburn, Politeness to the care 
of Mr. John Hunter, Merchant in Duns, Scotland. 
P.S. Should be glad to hear from James [his brother] in what 
place or nation he is in. 

Our assembly are now sitting I believe chiefly on yt occur- 
rence,®? if we shal soon hear. I have no ay* news to tell you. 


57 The fourth session of the Assembly (of 1752-5) met as a matter of 
fact on the day that this letter is dated. It did nothing. The fifth session 
soon followed and passed a bill compelling all able-bodied men who had 
no visible means of support to serve as soldiers, also appropriating £20,000 
for the protection of the frontier, the money to be raised by a poll tax. 
At the sixth session, May 1, 1755, Governor Dinwiddie had the pleasure 
of announcing that Major General Edward Braddock had been sent from 
England with two regular regiments to “drive the French from the Ohio 
Valley” (Dinwiddie Papers I, p. 11; Koontz, p. 57 et sq.) 
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Money is so scarce it is a rare thing to see a dollar and at pub- 
lick places where great monied men must be on Cock fighting, 
horse racing &c, ye noise is not now as it used to be, one pistole 
to 2, or 3 pistoles to one, it is now common to cry 2 cows & 
calves to one, or 3 to one, or sometimes 4 hogsheads of tob* 
[tobacco] to one & yt gives no price, so I do not know how we 
shall maintain a war, ye French having very much ye advan- 


tage of us. 
G. h. 


In George’s next letter to his brother-in-law he describes 
Braddock’s Defeat. 


Sir, 

I take ye oppertunity of letting you know we are all well in 
y* country but very much oppressed w™ ye warrs as we have had 
here some years. I do not doubt you have herd of the bad 
success we had last year when Gen" Braddock commanded. 
We lost as I am informed by waggoners there present, about 
12 or 13 hundred men and I do not understand they can 
give any acct [account] of any damage as our men did. For 
the indians did not for themselves only lay in ambush as the 
wolves for our army as they were passing and I do not under- 
stand there were above 500 of y™ & they did not show them- 
selves. The indians has done a great deal of damage—has cut 
off a great many people and still continues. They have mur- 
dered & slayed several hundred besides carried away a great 


58 General Braddock commanded the 44th and 48th regular British 
regiments. Though a brave and experienced soldier about the only wise 
thing he did in connection with this campaign was to appoint Washing- 
ton one of his aides-de-camp. Every schoolboy knows the story of how 
Braddock was introduced to the Indians for the first time at Cumberland ; 
of how he refused to heed the advice of Washington and others who 
had had experience in Indian warfare; of how while marching through 
the forest they were suddenly attacked by what seemed to be an “in- 
visible foe” ; of how confusion reached such limits that the only soldiers 
who were doing effective service in killing the Indians were shot down by 
Braddock’s own men; of how the General and Washington seemed im- 

rvious to fear, each having horse after horse killed under him; of 

ow the General finally fell and was carried to safety by two of the 
Virginians; of how a few days later Washington read the last rites of 
the Church over his body which was buried in the middle of the roadway; 
and of how Washington covered the retreat and saved the remnant of 
the littlke army. The defeat occured on July 9, 1755. Governor Din- 
widdie in a letter to Colonel Dunbar, deplored that 300 French and 
Indians defeated 1,300 British, and adds: “Dear Colonel, is there no 
method left to retrieve the dishonour done to British arms?” (Koontz, 


p. 72) 
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many prisoners. They murder a great many of us & we get 
but few of them & am very much afraid without some speedy 
help they will do a great deal more mischief for almost every 
day we hear of some one or other being murdered by ym. 
They have now got above 100 miles down among our back in- 
habitants and still comes lower and lower. I am heartily glad 
my Mother holds out so well & by what I can find out better 
than her sons for by what I understand ye Doctor [his brother 
Patrick] and ye Capt" [his brother John] have failed for 
many years. Yet I find ye contrary as for the Laird [his 
brother David] & I think nothing of him for I do not sup- 
pose he ever has indured ye hardships both night & day as any 
of us has. I want to hear very much where James [another 
brother, Captain in the Royal Navy] is. I have not heard 
from him this great while or if he has got a ship or not. 
My family & I am in good health & remembers our love to 
you all. Pray remember me to my cousins, Peggy’s [his sister 
Margaret’s] children & all eng" friends, which is all at pres- 
ent from 
Your Most obliged Serv‘, 
G. hume. 


June ye 20" 1756 


To Alexander Home of Jardinfield Esqr at Braxton in East 
Lothian to ye care of ye Post Master at Dunbar. 


The following letter tells of the deaths of two of George’s 
brothers, one of whom was killed in a naval engagement with 
the French. Both officers were unmarried. Of one of them, 
or possibly their brother Francis who died in 1732, the fol- 
lowing stor yis told in a manuscript among family papers in 
Scotland. While serving in Spain he met the daughter of a 
noble Spanish family and desired to marry her, which her 
father forbade on account of the difference in religion and 
country. She was placed in a convent where her lover and 
another Scottish officer, whose sweetheart was similarly con- 
fined, managed to send a letter, and an escape was planned. 
At night the ladies succeeded in climbing over the convent 
wall, but in the descent Lieutenant Hume’s lady fell and, 
breaking her leg, was discovered and taken back, though her 
companion escaped and later married the officer. Young Hume 
when he returned to Wedderburn Castle, threw into the moat 
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the ring that he had intended as a wedding ring. It was 
found many years afterwards when the moat was drained and 
is now at Paxton House. It is inscribed inside My heart (the 
figure of a heart is used in place of that word) you have yours 
I crave. 


Wedderburn 12" Dect 1758. 
Dear 

Rect yours of the 16™ of June with bill and have paid 
it according to James Hunters directions. Am perfectly con- 
tent you should do the same yearly at least wilst things con- 
tinues in such a precarious situation in your neighborhood. 
The last Summer we have met with the loss of two of our 
Brothers. John died here in August. James was killed, comd’ 
of the Pluto fire ship, the first cruize he went out after he got 
the command, by a French man of war in April last, so that 
you see I am the only one left of four of us that went to sea. 
As to myself I am not in a good state of health but I think 
better this last year than for some years past. I hope to be 
able to answer the demand as above whilst I live and you have 
occasion for it. What may happen after that God only knows. 
The Laird [David Hume of Wedderburn, the eldest brother] 
has had a very severe fitt of illness at Edinbs. I was with 
him about a month—is perfectly recovered but not yet got to 
the countray. Out mother is in very good health but from a 
parolettick fitt she had some years agoe can not walk with- 
out crutches. All are tolerable well & am 


Your Affect Br 
Pat Hume. 


Francis Hume the fifth son of the forfeited Laird had died 
in 1732. He was the fourth of the brothers who went to sea. 
We have no letter either from or to him. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA 
1765-1782 


By Cuarues E. Kemper, Staunton, Virginia. 


When the French and Indian War came practically to an 
end in 1765, the Valley of Virginia was in a sad condition. 

The inhabitants had been driven into rude forts, hastily con- 
structed either around their own homes, or into neighborhood 
forts, built on a large scale for the protection of a particular 
locality. 

The cultivation of the soil had been neglected and a corre- 
sponding decline in food products had resulted. Many Valley 
people had fled to Eastern Virginia and South Carolina, while 
emigration into the Valley had almost ceased. A condition 
somewhat analogous to that which existed at the close of the 
War between the States in 1865 confronted the Valley people 
and work of reconstruction on a large scale had to be done. 

This work of reconstruction commenced promptly and was 
practically finished by 1770, just as the reconstruction which 
commenced in 1865 following the close of the Civil War was 
nearly finished by 1870, when scarcely a trace or vestige of that 
great conflict existed in the Valley of Virginia. 

This recuperative power of the Valley people is a silent but 
a high tribute to their industry and their courage, and proves 
the basic soundness of its population in the main from 1765 to 
1865. 

During this period of reconstruction (1865-70) nothing of 
special historic interest occurred in the Valley. Emigration 
chiefly from Pennsylvania was resumed; the patenting of 
public lands recommenced and the Valley people seemed to face 
a happy future. 

Botetourt County was taken from Augusta in 1769, the first 
of many sub-divisions of its great territory, and Rockbridge 
and Rockingham in 1778. 
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The Court records indicate a strong and steady administra- 
tion of the laws and but for the on coming war of the Revolu- 
tion, the Valley would have reached a large measure of pros- 
perity for that day and time by the year 1782. 

When Lord Botetourt died, and Governor Dunmore came 
in, the Valley was in a state of quietude. The Ohio Valley 
Indians had stopped their raids into the Valley and no clouds 
of trouble over-hung the land. 

But with the coming into power of Lord Dunmore, this 
peaceful scene began to change; trouble with Pennsylvania 
concerning boundary lines cropped up again. Pittsburgh and 
the country around it became the scene of conflicting laws and 
jurisdictions ; Justices of the two colonies were arrested and 
put in jail by the different governments and turmoil and tumult 
reigned in the country around Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile, trouble was again brewing with the Ohio Indians, 
and in 1774 it became necessary in order to protect the Valley 
and the Greenbrier River section, to crush the Indian power. 
The story of the fight of Point Pleasants, “the Battle of the 
Point,” as the old inhabitants used to say and write is too well 
known to require more than brief mention. On October 10, 
1774, General Andrew Lewis in command of the Southern 
Expedition, defeated the Indian forces under Cornstalk and 
thus ended the Indian troubles of the Valley and the country 
beyond for some years. The Augusta and Botetourt regiments 
were prominent in the fight, and the Colonel of the former, 
Charles Lewis, fell in the action. 

A monumental shaft erected in recent years at Point Pleasant 
commemorates this engagement, and a well compiled work 
gives the names of many of the soldiers who participated in 
the battle. 


Two officers in the Augusta regiment have scarcely received 
sufficient mention, Lieut. Laird was wounded in the fight and 
Lieut. Givens is also mentioned in contemporaneous accounts 
of the engagement. There were probably Capt. David Laird 
and Capt. John Givens, who later figured in the war of the 
Revolution which closely followed. 
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In August, 1774, Capt. Robert Curry produced his commis- 
sion in the Augusta County Court and was sworn to it. The 
Augusta regiment was then forming for the Point Pleasant 
expedition. The tradition in Capt. Curry’s family is that he 
was left behind to do guard duty and preserve order at home. 
Those who know Capt. Curry’s descendants understand that 
this duty must have been irksome to him, but no doubt it was 
well performed. Although not in the action at Point Pleasant 
he was just as much an officer in that expedition as any one 
who actually participated in the battle. Capt. Curry was the 
ancestor of the prominent family of the name in Staunton 
and Augusta County, Virginia. 

By the year 1774 the Valley Counties were in the ferment 
which preceded the Revolution. The Stamp Act and the tax 
on tea were, of course, the inciting causes of dissatisfaction. 
Meetings were held and resolutions of disapproval towards the 
policies of the British Government were passed, and public sen- 
timent in the Valley swung more and more in favor of the 
Revolution as time went on. Delegates were elected from the 
various Valley Counties to the first Virginia Convention, and 
this great section went almost solidly with the rest of the old 
Colony into the vortex of the Revolution. 

The military history of the Valley in the war of the Revolu- 
tion has been written with meagerness. No educated man in 
the Valley section, and there weere many, took the time or 
trouble to write any account of the officers and soldiers which 
the Valley furnished. The 8th Virginia, or German Regiment, 
is the only distinctly Valley organization of the Continental 
line which survived intact, and its muster rolls have been lost. 
Capt. David Laird of Augusta County, Virginia, who com- 
manded one of the first companies of regulars raised in that 
County, was attached to the 10th Virginia regiment com- 
manded by Col. John Green of Culpeper County, Virginia, 
and thus this compary became blended with an Eastern Vir- 
ginia regiment. This was also largely true of the regiment 
commanded by Col. Daniel Morgan. The meagre Revolution- 
ary data in the Augusta County records show that Capt. Laird 
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was in the battle of Brandywine. The 9th Virginia regiment 
was commanded by Col. George Mathews of Augusta County, 
Virginia and seems to have had attached to it some companies 
raised on the Eastern shore of the State, and thus the Augusta 
Companies inthis regiment also became associated with Eastern 
Virginia troops. This regiment was captured almost in its 
entirety in the battle of Germantown, when pressing their 
attack too gallantly against the enemy. 

When we turn from the Continental line to the Militia branch 
of the service, more certain ground is reached. The court mar- 
tial records of Augusta County is intact and in the Office of 
the Corporation Clerk’s Office of Staunton, Virginia. Its 
records are penned in military style and brevity, but they show 
enough, along with other record evidence, to prove the great 
service rendered by the militia of Rockbridge, Augusta and 
Rockingham in the war of the Revolution. These records prove 
the statements which follow: In the fall of 1778 a large de- 
tachment of Augusta County Militia went on an expedition 
against the Ohio Indians under the cmomand of Gen. Hand. 
Among the officers were Capt. William Anderson, who later 
removed to Kentucky, and Capt. George Houston of Rocking- 
ham. In the expedition towards the South to help Gen. Green, 
went Capt. John Givens of the Mt. Maridian neighborhood, 
Augusta County, Virginia, with all or a portion of his com- 
pany. Capt. James Tate of Augusta County was killed in this 
battle and Hugh Fulton seems to have been a Lieutenant in 
his campany, certainly a soldier in this engagement. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of the Greenbrier Valley 
again seemed to require protection and several detachments 
of militia were sent to their assistance from Augusta County. 


When Arnold invaded Virginia in 1781, Col. Sampson 
Mathews took a large detachment of Augusta and Rockingham 
militia to Eastern Virginia and Capt. George Houston and 
Capt. Cowger of Rockingham County are shown by a pension 
declaration on file in the Pension Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
to have commanded companies in the siege of Yorktown. 
Again, when the Marquis de Laffayette took command of the 
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Virginia forces in the field, a portion of the Augusta Militia 
rendezvous in the early days of June, 1781 at present Waynes- 
boro, marched to the East and participated in the battlee of 
Jamestown ; and when the drama of the Revolution was draw- 
ing to a close, the Militia of Augusta and Rockingham went 
in strong force to Yorktown, commanded by Col. Samuel Vance 
of Augusta and by one of the Smiths from Rockingham. 

Other military operations in which the Valley troops par- 
ticipated were the storming of Stony Point, in which Capt. 
Robert Gamble took part, the Expedition in 1776 of a regiment 
commanded by Col. Wm. Christian against the Cherokees at 
Long Island Flats in eastern Tennessee. As to King’s Moun- 
tain and the battle of the Cowpens, the record evidence is not 
entirely clear. A letter printed in Palmer’s Calendar of Vir- 
ginia State Papers states that Lieut. or Ensign James Laird 
of Rockbridge County, Virginia, was mortally wounded in the 
battle of the Cowpens, which indicates that a portion of the 
Militia of Rockbridge were in that engagement. A portion of 
the Rockbridge Militia were in the battle of Guilford Court 
House under the command of Col. Samuel McDowell, which 
also indicates a heavy participation by Rockbridge troops in 
that engagement. 

The Court Martial records quota show that the Augusta 
Militia were ordered into the field thirteen times during the 
Revolutionary War and no doubt the other Valley Counties 
have a record nearly or quite as good, but their records have 
been lost or are not known to research workers. 

This seems to sum up imperfectly the military history of the 
Valley during the War of the Revolution. Later research may 
glean more facts but the field has been over many times by 
patient investigators for other facts, but little has been found. 

Now and then an affectionate son of the Valley writes a 
book or magazine article containing Revolutionary material, 
and in the course of time enough may be developed to write 
completely the military affairs in which Valley troops partici- 
pated. 
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On the civil side of life the records are clear and almost 
perfect. Occasionally a faithful adherent of the King (and the 
Valley had some) voiced his opinion against the War too pub- 
licly. Generally they were indicted and put in jail and tried 
for treason; usually they were convicted and fined a heavy 
sum in continental currency. A so called Tory, if a man of 
prominence would appeal to the general court, whose records 
having been destroyed, causes future mention of his fate to 
be difficult. Some of the Tories of less prominence served 
jail sentences but no unusual hardships seem to have been in- 
flicted upon them in the Valley. There was little or no con- 
fiscation of property under the Revolutionary confiscation laws 
of Virginia, and no social ostracism was practiced against them 
after the Revolution. The leaders among the Tories were 
generally men of wealth and prominence, and were related by 
blood or marriage to many men of prominence on the other 
side, and a few brief years after the war seemed to heal all 
wounds, from which this generation may learn a useful lesson. 

While the war was on the Courts sat regularly and adminis- 
tered civil justice free from martial law. Public and private 
records show that no serious interruption of the chief indus- 
tries of the Valley occurred to any great extent, and when 
the year 1782 came to an end the Valley people took up the 
threads of civil life again, untangled the skeins and commenced 
to speed that great section of the State towards its splendid 
destiny as a part of the old dominion. 


Authorities stated generally: 
Wadell’s Annuals of Augusta County Virginia 
(second edition) 

Court Martial Records of Augusta County. 

Wayland’s History of Rockingham County, Virginia. 

Valley Virginia Notes, Virginia Magazine, Vol. XXXI, 
p. 245; Vol. XXXIII, p. 76; Vol. XXXIV, pp. 64, 
138. 

Palmer’s Calendar of Virginia State Papers. 

Wayland’s History of Shenandoah County, Virginia. 

Gordon’s In the Picturesque Shenandoah Valley. 
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Notes from Text, XXXVII, 326 
(Continued) 


** Buller Herbert, of Prince George County, was the son of John Her- 
bert, of “Puddledock’”’, near Petersburg, whose armorial tomb is now in 
Blandford cemetery. He married Mary Stith, and had three children. 
The only one to survive was Mary who married Augustine Claiborne. 
See this Magazine, XVIII, 181-190. 

* The first of the de Graffenrieds in America was Christopher, a 
member of a very ancient and distinguished Swiss family who was 
appointed a landgrave by the proprietors of North Carolina and emi- 
grated to that colony. He later returned to Switzerland. His son, 
Christopher, remained in Carolina; but later removed to Virginia, where 
he died Oct. 27, 1742. He was the person named in the text. An elab- 
orate history of the de Graffenrieds in Switzerland and America, by 
Thomas P. de Graffenried, was published in 1925. 

* Capt. Nicholas Smith (son of Nicholas Smith, of Petsworth Parish, 
Gloucester County), removed to Farnham Parish, Essex County, where 
he was a justice in 1735, etc., and sheriff in 1729, and died in 1757. He 
was ancestor of Meriwether Smith, prominent in public life, 1766-1789, 
and of George William Smith, Governor of Virginia, who was burnt 
to death in the Richmond Theatre in 1811. 

A genealogy of this family has been published in the William and 
Mary Quarterly, V1, 43-52. 

The destruction of most of the records of Charles City County 
prevents any complete account of this Harwood family being compiled. 
Joseph and Samuel Harwood were living in the county about 1688. A 
number of members of this family were justices and sheriffs in Charles 
City county, Samuel Harwood was Burgess in 1723 and another Samuel, 
a member of the Virginia Convention of 1776. The Harwoods owned 
“Weyanoke” for several generations and it then passed to the Lewis 
family on the marriage of Agnes, daughter of William Harwood, to 
Fielding Lewis, of Gloucester county. Later it was inherited by the 
Douthat family. See a note in this Magazine, II, 184, 185. 

"The first of the Godwins of Nansemond and Isle of Wight was 
Col. Thomas Godwin, of Nansemond, who was a Burgess for that county 
in 1674 and 1675. It is uncertain whether he or his son was Speaker of 
the House of Burgesses in 1676. Col. Godwin died in 1677. His son, 
Col. Thomas Godwin, II, was Colonel Commandant of Nansemond. He 
married Martha, daughter of Col. Joseph Bridger, of Isle of Wight, and 
had (among others) a son, Thomas Godwin (of the text) who was a 
Burgess for that County, 1714 and 1723. The family has spread widely 
through various states. 

A genealogy of this family was published in this Magazine, V, 198- 
201. The records of Nansemond have been entirely destroyed by fire; 
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but, fortunately, before that great loss, a member of the family had 
made many notes from the county records. 

* Robert Wynne, the first of this family in Virginia, lived in “Jordan’s 
Parish, Charles City county, in that part south of James river which 
is now Prince George. He was a Burgess for Charles City at the sessions 
of March, 1657-8, and March, 1659-60, and during the entire existence 
of Virginia’s “Long Parliament”, 1661-1674, he was Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses. It would appear from his will that he married 
a widow, Mrs. Poythress. 

An abstract of his will was printed many years ago in this Maga- 
zine, but will be reprinted. It was proved in the Perogative Court of 
Canterbury on account of his owning land in England. It is as follows: 

“Robert Wynne of Jordan’s Parishe of Charles City County in Vir- 
ginia, Gent. Will 1 July 1675; proved 15 August 1678. To be buried 
in Jordans Church as near as possible to my son Robert. My estate 
in England as follows: To my eldest son Thomas Wynne one farm in 
Whitestaple Parish in Kent near Canterbury, and commonly called Line- 
bett Banckes ; if he die, to my son Joshua, and if he die, to my daughter 
Wodlief. To my son Thomas two houses in Canterbury in St. Mildred’s 
Parish in the same form as the said farm. To my youngest son Joshua 
Yynne one house and oatmeale mill lying in Dover Lane without St. 
George’s in Canterbury, commonly called the Lilly Pott, and two houses 
adjoining where a Ropemaker and one Rawlins were formerly tenants. 
Touching my estate in Virginia, to my son Thomas all the cattle of his 
own mark except one cow called Moll which is to be killed for pro- 
vision; to my son Joshua my plantation called Georges with all the 
Tobacco houses; to my daughter Woodlief one servant of Fower yeares 
to serve the next shipping after my decease; to my grandchild and God- 
son young George Woodlief one filly foal. 

All the rest of my estate in Virginia and England to my wife and 
executrix, Mary Wynne. Overseers: Thomas Grendon, Merchant, and 
my son-in-law Captain Francis Poythress. 

Witnesses: Tho. Brome, John Burge”. 

His descendants removed to Surry and other Virginia counties and 
later into other colonies and states. The following miscellaneous notes 
on the family have been gathered from county records and other sources. 

Prince George: Deed, May, 1718, from Robert Wynne and his wife 
Amy, of Prince George County. 

Prince George: Deposition, 1727, of William Wynne, aged 22. 

Prince George: Will of Frances Wynne, legatees, daughter Martha 
Cocke, son Richard Herbert, daughter-in-law Mary Herbert, son Buller 
Herbert. Dated Oct. 16, 1725, proved March, 1726. (She was first the 
widow of John Herbert.) 

Brunswick: Marriage Bond, Robert Wynne of Surry, and Mary 
Philipson. 

Prince George: Deed, March, 1727, from Robert Wynne and Fran- 
ces, his wife. 

Po George: Deed, May, 1717, from Francis Wynne, of Prince 
eorge. 

Sussex: Will of Robert Wynne, legatees: wife Mary, granddaughter 
Mary Butler, grandson Joel Tucker, son-in-law Matthew Parham, son- 
in-law William Raines and Angelica, his wife, son-in-law Jefferson 
Raines, grandson Robert Parham, granddaughter Martha Bell, grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Parham, grandson Robert Wynne Raines, grandson 


” 
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Robert Parham, brother Thomas Wynne, granddaughter Lucretia Tucker, 
grandson Joel Tucker, daughter Cornelia Raines. Dated 1754, proved 
August 12, 1754. 
Following are abstracts from Albemarle Parish, Sussex County, Va.: 
BirtTus 


Feb. 12, 1774. Elizabeth, daughter of Stith Wynne and Sarah his 


wife. 
June 23, 1767. Gray, son of Stith Wynne and Sarah his wife. _ 
Jan. 13, 1741/2. Lucy, daughter of John Wynne and Frances his wife. 
Feb. 9, 1744/5. Phoebe, daughter of John Wynne and Frances his 
wife. 
March 18, 1753. Peter, son of John Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
June 12, 1741. Stith, son of Slowman Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
Feb. 19, 1741/2. Thomas, son of William Wynne and Mary his wife. 
Dec. 5, 1747. Aggie, daughter of John Wynne and Frances his wife. 
Oct. 23, 1756. Bolling, son of Matthew Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
Jan. 21, 1760. Buckner, son of Robert Wynne and Lucretia his wife. 
Feb. 26, 1761. Betsy, daughter of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
April 24, 1769. Frances, daughter of John Wynne and Aggy his wife. 
Jan. 11, 1743/4. Martha, daughter of Matthew Wynne and Sarah 
his wife. 
Apr. 15, 1744. Mary, daughter of William Wynne and Mary his wife. 
May 7, 1775. Nancy, daughter of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
Mch. 14, 1761. Phoebe ,daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth his 


wife. 
Feb. 9, 1766. Peggy, daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
May 25, 1760. John, son of Matthew Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
Oct. 4, 1762. Stith, son of Stith Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
Apr. 8, 1761. Thomas, son of John Wynne and Agnes his wife. 
* ~—_ 2, 1746. William Richardson, son of William Wynne and Mary 
is wife. 
Oct. 12, 1770. Hamlin, son of Stith Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
June 6, 1746. Joshua, son of Slowman Wynne and Mary his wife. 
Dec. 18, 1762. Lucy, daughter of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
Oct. 11, 1769. Peter, son of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
July 16, 1759. Robert, son of Elizabeth Wynne. 
May 20, 1764. Robert, son of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
May 24, 1750. Slowman, son of Matthew Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
Jan. 8, 1777. Threewitt, son of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
a +" 13, 1759. Elizabeth, daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth 
is wife. 
b ng 6, 1774. Hartwell, son of William Wynne, Jr., and Nanny his 
wife. 
May 7, 1754. Matthew, son of Matthew Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
Dec. 17, 1762. William, son of William Wynne and Priscilla his wife. 
May 4, 1763. William, son of John Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
July 28, 1771. Anne, daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
Oct. 23, 1757. Mary, daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth his wife. 
a 15, 1759. Matthew, son of William Wynne and Priscilla his 
wife. 
Dec. 8, 1758. Sally, daughter of Matthew Wynne and Sarah his wife. 
July 13, 1765. Matthew, son of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
a 8, 1768. Susanna, daughter of John Wynne and Elizabeth his 
wife. 
Apr. 25, 1773. Stith, son of Robert Wynne and Lucy his wife. 
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DEATHS 


Mary Wynne, died Nov. 11, 1748. Certified by William Wynne. 

Martha Wynne, died Jan. 19, 1752. Certified by Major Robert Wynne. 

Major Robert Wynne, died July 23, 1754. Certified by Joseph Tucker. 

Mary Wynne, a child, died July 21, 1754. Certified by Wm. Wynne. 

Martha Wynne, aged 63. Died Dec. 13, 1759. Certified by Thomas 
Wynne. 

* William Johnston, of Spotsylvania County, was probably a native 
of Scotland; but nothing positively is known of his origin. A number 
of his descendants, like Johnstons all over the world, have claimed that 
he was heir to the Marquisate of Annandale. The name frequently spelt 
by others “Johnson”, was by William Johnston’s family always signed 
“Johnston”. 

William Johnston was a member of the House of Burgesses for Spot- 
sylvania, 1736-1740, and married Ann, daughter of Larkin Chew, also 
a Burgess for Spotsylvania. The account of the Chew family in “The 
Thomas Beek”, p. 276, states that William and Ann Johnston had issue: 
1. Joseph; 2. Larkin, married Mary Rogers; 3. Judith, married Robert 
Farish or Forsyth; 4. John, died unmarried; 5. Benjamin, married 
Dorothy Jones (and had issue: William, Gabriel, Mary Ann, Benjamin, 
Sispey and Robert) ; 6. James, married Mary Ware; 7. William, mar- 
ried Ist, Ann Flint, and 2nd, in 1784, Elizabeth, daughter of James Winn, 
of Fauquier County; 8. Hannah, married Francis Coleman; 9. Richard, 
married Dorothy Waller (widow, nee Beverly), and 2nd, Ann Smith; 
10. Elizabeth, married John Benger. 

The following notes are chiefly from the Spotsylvania records, but 
there are some from other sources: 

“I have very little information in regard to my grandfather Richard 
Johnston. I know he was in the Revolution for I have a letter from 
General Lafayette to my father in which he writes of my grandfather 
as his fellow soldier. I had an uncle Larkin Chew Johnston. I have 
always heard we were related to the Chews. E. P. Johnston, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1910.” 

From an old Johnston Bible record: 

“Richard Johnston was married to Ann Smith, his second wife the Ist 
day of October, 1772 at Mr. Cluveraes Duke’s in Louisa by the Rev. 
Mr. Robert Barrett. 

Betsy the first child and Daughter of Richard and Ann Johnston was 
born in Caroline County the 18th day of August, 1773 and was baptized 
the 25th day of January, 1774 by the Rev. Archi’d. Dick, Rector of St. 
Margarett’s Parish; surities were Mr. Humphrey Edmundson, Mrs. 
Thilman wife of John Thilman, Miss Fanny Thilman their daughter and 
myself; she departed this life on (illegible) 177x and was buried in 
the Burying Yard at Caroline Court House”. 

Ann Johnston, the second child of Richard and Ann Johnston, born 
in Caroline County Feb. 5, 1775. 

Ann Johnston the first daughter and second child of Richard and 
Dorothy Johnston was born in Spotsylvania County, 3rd May 1766 and 
baptized by Rev. Mr. Tickle a travelling minister. Surities were Ben- 
jamin Johnston and Dorothy his wife, John Benger and Betty his wife 
and Ann Johnston. She died Sept. 2, 1767 and was buried in the Waller 
Family Burying Yard, Spotsylvania. 

Richard Waller Johnston, 3d child and second son of Richard and 
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Dorothy Johnston, was born at Culpeper C. H. 18th April, 1768. Bap- 
tized by Rev. John Thompson; surities: Mr. French Strother and Lucy 
his wife, Mr. Hugh Cruder and Fanny his wife and Mr. Joel Williams. 

Dorothy Johnston wife of Richard Johnston died 26th July, 1770, and 
was buried in the Waller Family Burying ground about 7 months gone 
with her 4th child who died with her. 

“Dorothy Johnston ob. July 1770 ae. 26 years, 10 months and 15 days”. 

Ages of William and Ann Johnston’s children: William born Oct. 
28, ——; Ann born July 29, 17xx; Richard Horace, first child Feb. 23, 
17xx; Mary Madison 2d xxx Jan. 18, 177x; William Buckner, born 
May 16, 1791; Frances Walker, 4th child born April 3d, 1792; George 
Madison, 6 child, born Oct. 9, 179x; Elizabeth Molldon (?) 6th child 
born Jan. 17, 179x; Orville, 7th child, born March 8, 1799; Abraham 
Hill 8th child, born Dec. 6th, 18xx; Dorothy Ann, 9th child born Aug. 
8th, 18xx; 10th child born April 12th, 1808; Jane Mildred 
11th child born Nov. 27, 1809. [The children of Richard Johnston’s 
second marriage are entered before those of the first. The entries of the 
children of William Johnston are, in a number of places, illegible.] 

“I have seen it stated that Alfred G. Harris, of Louisville, Ky., 
whose mother was Mary Jane Dorothy Johnston, granddaughter of 
Benjamin, oldest son of William Johnston, inherited the family docu- 
ments. G. W. Doremus, New York, 1910”. 

“Elizabeth, daughter of James and Ann (Pollard) Taylor, married 
Philip Johnston. The following is from our family records written 
by James Chew Johnston, grandson of William Johnston. Lord (sic) 
William Johnston, who came to this country and settled in Virginia in 
1722 was the second son of William, Marquis of Annandale (which 
you will find stated—together with an account of his services in ‘Wheel- 
er’s Account of Eminent Carolinians’) Scotland, by his first wife, Sophia, 
daughter and sole heiress of John Fairholm of Craighall. Lord Wil- 
liam married Miss Chew and had six sons: William, Robert, James, 
Richard, Philip and Benjamin, and four daughters: Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. 
Coleman, Mrs. Benger and Mrs. Dickinson. 

Philip, fifth son of Lord William, married Elizabeth daughter of 
James and Ann (Pollard) Taylor. Their son Thomas married Sarah, 
daughter of Joseph and Ann Smith of Virginia. Their daughter Lu- 
cinda married Dr. Lewis F. Owens, of New Castle, Ky.” Mrs. Aglar, 
Washington, D. C., 189x. 


“Letter written to Mary Cary Slattery by her mother’s first cousin, 
Katie Thomas, daughter of Mary Johnston (who was a daughter of 
Thomas Wyatt Johnston) and Edmond Pendleton Thomas. 

“Austin, Texas, Nov. 4, 1898. 

Grandma Thomas, who was Catherine Johnston, daughter of Philip 
Johnston and a sister of Thomas Wyatt Johnston, my grandfather and 
your great grandfather (you see my father and mother were first 
cousins) said that Lord William Johnston was her grandfather, and she 
was over twenty and had married twice before her father died xxx. 
Grandma said that her grandfather Lord William Johnston married 
twice, that his second wife was Betty Wyatt, a great grand niece of Sir 
Francis Wyatt [probably this Betty Wyatt, daughter of Thomas Wyatt 
of Essex and Spotsylvania Counties, who was a great great grandson 
of Rev. Haute Wyatt, brother of Sir Francis (see William and Mary 
Quarterly, XII, 40, 41] and that her father, Philip Johnston and her 
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sister Catherine Johnston (Mrs. Forsyth) were the two children by 
Elizabeth Wyatt, the second wife. All the others were of Ann Chew 
the first wife. j 

Elizabeth Ann Taylor and Philip Johnston were married between the 
year 1768 and 1772 in Caroline County, Virginia. They, with their four 
children moved from Caroline County to Lexington, Ky., in the year 
1794. They lived there a year or two, afterwards moving to Shelby 
Co., Ky., where Philip Johnston died and was buried at the beginning 
of this century, some years after my father was born which was in 
1798. When father was three months old, grandmother moved to New- 
castle, Henry County. After Philip Johnston’s death, Elizabeth Ann 
Johnston came down to Newcastle to live with her daughter grandmother 
Thomas, and there she married Capt. White and returned to our old 
home in Shelby County. Aunt Jane Dupuy has a portrait of her, but 
we have none of her husband, Philip Johnston. 

Grandmother said her father Philip Johnston was an officer in the 
Revolutionary War and she always called him “Colonel”. [A Philip 
Johnston was a Lieutenant in the Revolution]. I think, too, grandma 
said her father was a sheriff. Thomas Wyatt, my grandfather on my 
mother’s side was son of Philip Johnston and grandma Thomas and 
married Ann Smith, whether in Virginia or Kentucky I do not know. 
My mother, who was the second child, was born in Shelby Co., Ky., in 
1798 and they must have married about 1795. Grandma Thomas was 
born in 1778, so grandfather Thomas Wyatt Johnston, who was older, 
must have been born sometime in the seventeen hundreds. He was 
sheriff of Shelby County and a soldier in the War of 1812. After he 
came back from the War he was elected to the Legislature, and died 
ig the capitol, while he was a member of that body about 

or ta 


From County REcorps 


Amherst. Power of Attorney, Oct. 29, 1764, from John Benger, of 
Amherst County, son and heir of Elliott Benger, of Spotsylvania County, 
Esquire, and Benjamin Johnston of Spotsylvania, son of William John- 
ston, Gent. and brother of Elizabeth wife of said John Benger. 

Spotsylvania. Deed, Aug. 14, 1765, from Richard Johnston, and Dor- 
othy his wife, to Mary, widow of Rev. Musgrave Dawson, 618 acres on 
Stony Creek, Spotsylvania. 

Spotsylvania. Bond of Benjamin and Robert Johnston, executors of 
William Johnston, deceased, May 8, 1770. 

Spotsylvania. Deed, Sept. 1, 1801, from Lewis Johnston and Barbara 
his wife, of Louisa, Beverley Overton and Patsey his wife of Spotsyl- 
vania to Thomas Jones, of Spotsylvania, conveying 100 acres. 

Spotsylvania, Deed, Oct. 4, 1802, from John S. Johnston, of Caroline, 
to Richard Johnston of Spotsylvania, conveying 70 acres in Spotsylvania 
below Stanard’s Mill on the River Ta. 

Spotsylvania. Deed, Nov. 18, 1802, from Richard Johnston of Orange 
County and William A. Gregory, trustee for Susan Johnson of Fred- 
ericksburg; said Richard Johnston in order to secure the payment of 
$2500.00 due by said Richard Johnston as administrator of Richard 
Johnson, dec’d., to Susan Johnson, conveyed the life interest of said 
Richard Johnston in a tract of 1100 acres of land in Spotsylvania, held 
jointly by the said Richard Johnston, Thomas Porter and Peter Alcock, 
known as Weads tract. 
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Spotsylvania. [The following record from Spotsylvania seems not 
to have been copied very exactly. It begins with a deed or will of 
Henry Johnston, yet has, at the bottom a probate of the will of John 
Waller Johnston]. 

Henry Johnston of Spotsylvania, March 12, 1797. The property he 
now possesses, including 700 acres of military land (No. 802) on Bush 
Creek below the River Sioto and Little Miami, N. W. of the Ohio; 
1000 acres of military land (No. 2306); 280 acres part of a grant of 
149000 acres called the Illinois grant, given by the State of Virginia 
to General G. R. Clark and his warriors for having reduced the County 
of Kaskias, etc., 9 negroes, one small library of books, furniture, etc., 
etc. Appoints as his executors his brother Thomas Buford Johnston, 
Waller Lewis, Jr. and Waller Bullock, the two from the State of Vir- 
ginia and the other from the Western Country. To mother Mrs. Agnes 
Johnston, brother William Goodloe Johnston and brother Thomas B. 
Johnston the land called Lockmaben, to brother Henry Goodloe Johnston 
the land called Lockwood; to sisters Ann Kay Childers, Dorothy Pom- 
fret Johnston and Sarah Dabney Johnston, land called Annandale; to 
Transylvania Seminary, Kentucky, my medical library. States that his 
father Mr. Henry Johnston [this statement must be by John W. John- 
ston] gave him 121% acres. Signed J. W. Johnson. Will of John 
Waller Johnston was proved April 1801. 

Spotsylvania. Inventory of Henry Johnston, deceased, July 6, 1802, 
value £1045. 7. 3. In the account of payments from the estate are those 
to Mrs. Agnes Johnson, for the use of the family. 

Spotsylvania, Bond, Jan. 7, 1806, to Richard Johnson (Alex. Walker, 
security) as administrator of Richard Johnson, deceased. 

Spotsylvania. Bond of Richard Johnson and Peter R. Johnson, ad- 
ministrators of George Johnson, Jan. 7, 1806. 

Spotsylvania, John Benger’s will was dated Aug. 14, 1766. He ap- 
pointed Capt. William Johnston and Mr. Benjamin Johnston, executors. 
Se Marriage Bond, Oct. 17, 1723, William Johnson [John- 
ston]. 

Spotsylvania. Deed, Jan. 1, 1824, from Richard L. Johnston of Spot- 
sylvania County to Jane M. Dare, the land in Spotsylvania where he 
now lives and which he purchased from Mandell in 1824. 

Spotsylvania. Deed, Sept., 1733, from William Johnston, Gent. of 
Spotsylvania and Ann his wife, to George Hardin. 

Spotsylvania. April 21, 1780. Sufficient proof being made to this 
Court by Robert Johnston, Gent. that he is entitled to a warrant for 
2000 acres of land on the Western Waters for service as lieutenant in 
Col. Byrd’s regiment in the Cherokee Expedition in 1766. Certified to 
the Register of the Land Office. 

Fredericksburg. Deed of trust from Gabriel Johnston of Fredericks- 
burg, Jan. 22, 1840, conveying all his interest in the estate of Richard 
Johnston, dec’d., now held by Ann T. Johnston as dower. Her interest 
was 1/7 in the undivided estate. Said Gabriel Johnston had purchased 
one other 1/7 part from Richard Barnett and Julia his wife, she being 
mother of the heirs of said Richard Johnston, dec’d. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, Nov. 2, 1835, from Benjamin K. Johnston and 
Ann his wife and Michael Lieb Harrison and Virginia T. his wife. The 
said Benjamin and Virginia being children and sole heirs of Thomas S. 
Johnston, late of Philadelphia County, Pa. to Fayette Johnston of 
Fredericksburg, conveying a lot in Fredericksburg adjoining Fayette 
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Johnston’s (late Philip Hammonds) being a part of the land bought by 
Thomas S. Johnston from Simon Sexsmouth [the genealogy of the 
Harrison-Lieb family states that Virginia Harrison’s father was Thomas 
Skelton Johnston]. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, July 12, 1837, from Fayette Johnston, guardian 
of Richard M. Johnston and Virginia Johnston, children of Larkin 
Johnston, dec’d. conveying property to George Redd. 

Fredericksburg. Will of Robert Johnston of Fredericksburg, wife 
Jane all estate for life and at her death to be equally divided between 
[their children?] Ann Fox Johnston, Martha Johnston, Jane Johnston, 
Elizabeth Hepburn Johnston. Wife Jane and friends Major Lindsay 
and Robert B. Chew, executors. Dated Feb. 26, 1789. 

Fredericksburg. Will of Jane Johnston, May 30, 1808; grandchild 
Thomas Lundsford Lomax (“being without a father”), daughter Mar- 
tha Lomax (she was a widow), daughter Jane Penn, daughter Eliza- 
beth Hepburn Smith. Bequeathes all her Greenbrier lands and back 
a which may come from Mr. Drummonds estate. Proved Nov. 9, 
1815. 

Fredericksburg. Inventory of Larkin Johnston, May 12, 1831. Fay- 
ette Johnston, administrator. 

Fredericksburg. Will of Ann T. Johnston of Fredericksburg, widow 
of Richard Johnston; daughter Jane W. Johnston. Dated April 24, 
1841, proved Nov. 11, 1841. 

Fredericksburg. Will of Fayette Johnston, about to take a long and 
perilous journey; wife Eliza and at her death all estate to my children. 
“I owe my father’s estate about $1000.00 and am entitled to 1/7 of the 
oo . fd and 1/7 of the whole estate. Dated Jan. 29, 1840, proved 

Fredericksburg. Deed Oct. 16, 1784 from Robert Johnston of the 
Town of Port Royal and Jane his wife, to James Somerville, of Fred- 
tricksburg, one lot in Fredericksburg. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, Dec. 3, 1785, from Gabriel Johnston of Spot- 
sylvania to Charles Yates of Fredericksburg, one lot in Fredericksburg, 
which “my father Benjamin Johnston bought from Mr. John Benger”. 

Fredericksburg. Mortgage, May 27, 1800, from Thomas L. John- 
ston, of Fredericksburg to Richard Johnston of same, 10 1/2 acres in 
Spotsylvania, Walker Johnston, Witness. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, Aug. 27, 1801, from Richard Johnston of 
Fredericksburg and Ann T. his wife for a lot in Fredericksburg. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, Oct. 28, 1806, from John Johnston, John Smith 
and Elizabeth his wife and Jane Johnston of Fredericksburg, on the 
one part, Robert Patton, James Ross and John Scott of the second 
part, and David Henderson and Alexander xxxx, executors of William 
Drummond, dec’d., and also as attorney for Agnes Drummond and 
Agnes McNaught, two of the distributees of the said William Drum- 
mond, of the third part; whereas the said John Johnston, Martha Lomax, 
Jane Johnston, John Smith and Elizabeth his wife are co-heirs and Dis- 
tributees of Ann Fox Drummond, dec’d. who was heir-at-law and one 
of the distributees of William Drummond, dec’d. entered into certain 
articles of agreement on the 22d of July in the present year. Another 
deed shows that Ann Fox Drummond was the widow of William 
Drummond. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, March 21, 1810, from Thomas S. Johnston, 
of Fredericksburg. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, April 8, 1814 from Richard Johnston, Jr. of 
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Fredericksburg to John Goolrick of same. 

Fredericksburg. Deed, July 5, 1814, from Jane Johnston, relict of 
Richard Johnston, of Ist part; Martha Lomax, 2d part; Edward Penn 
and Jane his wife, 3d part; John Smith and Elizabeth his wife, 4th 
part; and Richard Johnston, 5th part, conveying a lot in Fredericksburg 
known as “Johnston’s Wharf”. Mention that Richard Johnston and 
Ann his wife bought land in Fredericksburg in 1798. 

Richard Johnston Jr. to secure debts to Richard Johnston, Sr. and 
others, gives deed of trust in Fredericksburg March 10, 1817, and cer- 
tain personal property. 

Deed, Fredericksburg, March 19, 1829, from Fayette Johnston and 
Elizabeth his wife, to Thomas Wright. 

Deed, Fredericksburg, Dec. 4, 1829, from Thomas N. Johnston of 
Fredericksburg, to J. J. Chew, to secure a debt for which Richard 
Johnston was security. 

Deed, Fredericksburg, Jan. 13, 1831, from Thomas N. Johnston and 
Mary his wife, of Fredericksburg, to Gabriel Johnston, lot in Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Fredericksburg, May 12, 1831, Fayette Johnston qualified as adminis- 
trator of Larkin Johnston, dec’d., with Gabriel Johnston security. 


From SpotTsyLvANIA REcorDS 


Deed, August 6, 1754, to his granddaughter Betty, daughter of Wil- 
liam Johnston. 

Deed, 1754, from William Johnston, gent., of Caroline County. 

via Bond, July 6, 1744, William Johnston, gent. and Betty 
Taylor. 

William Johnson, sheriff of Spotsylvania, 1731. 

Will of Larkin Chew, dated May 11, 1728, proved April 1, 1729, legacy 
to his daughter Ann, wife of William Johnson. 

Inventory of William Johnson, dec’d. June 1728. 

Capt. William Johnston elected Burgess, April 19, 1763. 

April 6, 1772, Benjamin Johnston qualified as executor of Betty 
Benger, dec’d. 

Bond, May 8, 1770 of Benjamin and Robert Johnston, executors of 
William Johnston, dec’d. 

Nov. 14, 1774, Richard Johnson was security for Ann Roy, adminis- 
tratrix of John Beverley Roy, dec’d. and on the same day he was ap- 
pointed guardian of her children. 

Feb. 5, 1788, Joseph Brock, guardian to Richard Johnston, orphan of 
Richard Johnston. 

Deed, Aug. 1, 1763, from William Johnston of Caroline County, gent., 
to his son Richard Johnston, of Spotsylvania, 618 acres in St. George’s 
Parish, Spotsylvania. 

Deed, May 8, 1764, William Johnston of Caroline, gent., 188 acres 
in Spotsylvania, where said William Johnston had lived, part of a tract 
now divided between his sons Richard and James. 

a 15, 1764, Richard Johnston of Spotsylvania mortgaged certain 
slaves. 

Feb. 25, 1765, Richard and James Johnston witnesses to deed of Ben- 
jamin Johnston. 

Deed, Aug. 14, 1765, from Richard Johnston and Dorothy his wife, 
conveying 618 acres in Spotsylvania, which William Johnston on Aug. 
1, 1763 had conveyed to his son the said Richard. 
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Deed, Aug. 5, 1767, from Betty Benger, widow, to James Johnston, 
231 acres in Spotsylvania. Richard Johnston, witness. 

Deed, Jan. 12, 1768, from John Waller, clerk of Spotsylvania County, 
to Richard Johnston, of Culpeper, all said Waller's interest in the slaves 
which came to him at the death of his mother Ann Waller. 

Deed, April, 1769, from James Johnston of Caroline and Mary his 
wife, and Richard Johnston and Dorothy his wife, conveying 299 acres 
in Spotsylvania. 

Deed, Dec. 6, 1770, from Harry Beverley to Richard Johnston, con- 
veying 262 acres in Berkeley Parish, Spotsylvania. 

Deed, April 15, 1784, from Richard Johnston and Ann his wife, of 
Caroline, to Beverley Winslow, 262 acres in Berkeley Parish, Spot- 
sylvania. 

Deed, June 20, 1782, from Lewis Willis and wife of King George 
County, to Benjamin Johnston and Dorothy his wife of Washington 
County, Pa., conveying 15 acres adjoining Fredericksburg. 

Deed, Aug. 26, 1782, from Benjamin Johnston and Dorothy his wife 
of Washington County, Pa. formerly of Fredericksburg, conveying 100 
acres in Spotsylvania. 

Deed to Benjamin Johnston of Caroline, April 1, 1788, from Alexander 
Johnston and Mary his wife, conveying 147 acres in Spotsylvania. 

Benjamin Johnson, lieutenant of Spotsylvania Militia 1779. 

Deed of gift (1767) from William Johnston of Caroline, to his 
daughter Jane Johnston, 233 acres in Spotsylvania. 

Deed, Aug. 5, 1740, from John Rogers and Robert Johnston and Eliza- 
beth his wife, of Caroline. Partition of land. 

Deed March 30, 1781, from John Mitchell and Robert Johnston of 
the town of Port Royal, conveying their interest in lot in Fredericksburg. 

Larkin Johnston witness to deeds 1742-1750. 

Philip B. Johnston executor of John Blaydes Dec. 5, 1793. 

Will of Richard W. Johnston of Spotsylvania, legatees: aunt Judith 
Farish, Jenny daughter of William Carter and cousin Judith Roy. Hugh 
Roy executor. Dated March 2, 1791. 

Deed, Aug. 4, 1796 from William Waller of Spotsylvania, to Thomas 
Buckner of Caroline in trust for William Johnston and Ann his wife 
and afterwards for their children. 

Benjamin Johnston, guardian to Ann and Dorothea Brayne Benger, 
daughters of Betty Benger, dec’d. April 16, 1772. 

Deed, Feb. 25, 1765, from Benjamin Johnston, of Spotsylvania (in- 
tending a voyage to Great Britain) to Ann Farish, Jr. Richard and 
James Johnston, witnesses. 

Deed, April 4, 1726, from John Benger and Benjamin Johnston to 
Gabriel son of said Benjamin, a lot in Fredericksburg. 

— March 21, 1775, from Benjamin Johnston of Culpeper to Oliver 
owles. 

Deed, Sept. 4, 1733 from William Johnston of Spotsylvania to George 
Hardin of Middlesex, conveying 1020 acres in Spotsylvania. 

Deed, March 6, 1764 from William Johnston of Drysdale Parish, Caro- 
line, for love and affection 403 acres in Spotsylvania, to his grandscn 
Benjamin Johnston. 

Deed, Feb. 4, 1766, from Benjamin Johnston of Spotsylvania to his 
father William Johnston of Caroline. 

(Epitaph in St. George’s Churchyard): “Louisa Johnston wife of 
George W. Rothrock, died January 25, 1888, aged 84 years”. 

(To be continued) 
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DIARY OF JOHN EARLY, BISHOP OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH 


(Continued) 


Friday 26th. Camp Meeting commenced and a large num- 
ber of people encamped on the ground. Bro. Barnes opened the 
public services at 12 oclock. I was truly glad to see some of 
my old acquaintances among the preachers, traveling and local. 
We had a number of preachers, lively good preaching, much 
rain, awful thunder, and about 30 converted to God. But we 
had the greatest disorder I ever saw at meeting for the Camp 
Meeting was near the line of Virginia and the Virginians came 
over and a number behaved like ludicrous fellows and the 
magistrates punished several, though we had several pistols 
presented at the officers. Glory to God for wholesome laws. 
My fatigue was very great for I was almost continually on my 
feet night and day. I slept but little but the Lord more than 
repayed me by pouring out His powerful spirit and I expect 
that meeting will be greatly remembered with joy by some and 
with sorrow by others. 

On Monday morning we parted and we had a great weeping 
among the people and my own heart was melted and my eyes 
overflowed with tears when I parted with some of the preach- 
ers. I went that evening to Bro. Barnes’, 14 miles. I was quite 
unwell. 

Tuesday, to S. Peebles, 9 miles. 


Wednesday, I was very much fatigued and unwell and heard 
a great many strange things concerning the camp meeting I had 
recently attended, some of which were made by John’s people 
to injure the Methodists. 

Thursday, tst day of August. I preached at Spanish Oak, 
7 miles, and had a very serious time in the congregation. 

Friday to Owens’, 7 miles, and tried to preach. 

Saturday 3rd, to Quarterly Meeting at Olive Branch, 4 
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miles. Bro. Barnes preached to a number of people and we had 
a tolerable time among the people. The Elder and myself 
went to Bro. Dromgoole’s. We had evening meeting. 

Lord’s Day. We administered the Lord’s Supper at 9 oclock 
to a number of people and we had a precious time at 11 oclock. 
Ira Ellis Sr. preached to the congregation and after him I 
preached on the Lord’s Prayer, perhaps as laborious a sermon 
as I ever preached and the place appeared very awful. But 
there was a golden wedge hidden among these people which 
was a powerful bar to the work of God. Bro. Barnes and 
myself went that evening to Mr. Roberson’s in Warren, 10 
miles. 

Monday 5th, to Roanoke Chapel. A number attended and, 
though unwell, I preached on the state of the Christian in this 
life and that which is to come. We had a happy time and 
administered the Lord’s Supper. 

Tuesday 6th. I was unwell but went to Calvary, 12 miles.¢ 
A large audience attended to whom I tried to preach and we 
had a great time in the conviction and comfort of souls. I 
was very glad indeed to see a number of my old friends from 
Caswell Circuit. I went that night to Bro. W. Rainey’s, 6 

Wednesday 7th, Canaan, 5 miles. A clever congregation 
and I had tolerable liberty in preaching to them and we had a 
powerful time among saints and sinners. I went to Bro. L. 
Williams’, 9 miles. 

Thursday 8th. Bro. Williams’ house could not hold the 
people. I tried to preach to them and we had a great shaking. 
Glory be to God. When I am weak I am strong. I went that 
night to Mr. W. Baskerville’s, 7 miles, and found him to be 
a very clever man, inquiring the way to everlasting life. He 
was a man of great riches in this world. 


+ Here a Baptist took me out of the congregation before preaching 
and informed me he was trying to prove me a Lyar but wished me to 
know beforehand. He then informed me what he had done and asked 
me indirectly what I thought of his proceedings. I told him I thought 
him a mischievous impertinent fellow and I should turn the guilt on 
his own head to extricate myself from censure. His name was R. 
Hutchinson. 

miles. 
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Friday 9th, to camp meeting at Zion, Mecklenburg, 3 miles. 
Bro. Barnes opened the meeting on, “Oh Lord, hear my pray- 
er.” We had a pretty good beginning. Meeting continued 
until Monday evening following. We had good preaching, 
about 40 or 50 converted to God, a great time among Chris- 
tians and harmony among the people, except a few of the 
rabble. We had great peace among the preachers. I tried 
to preach three times and had common liberty. I went to Bro. 
C. Ogbourn’s, 5 miles. 

Tuesday 13th. I went to Vaughan’s Chapel to hear L(o- 
renzo) Dow. A numerous congregation attended according to 
custom and I thought the crowd looked like the wicked world 
going to ruin. 

Wednesday 14th, to South Hill, 8 miles, and L(orenzo) 
D(ow) gave Calvanism a broadside and that evening he preach- 
ed at the Black Spring, 6 miles. 


Thursday 15th. Lo(renzo) D(o)w held meeting at Jordan 
Richardson’s, 12 miles, at which time he corrected a great 
many vices which were prevalent among these people. Bro. 
Fitts and myself went that night to Major Thrower’s, 4 miles. 

Friday, 16th of August. Our camp meeting commenced 
on the lands of Major Thrower, Brunswick. (I was seriously 
exercised under the anticipation of having much disorder at 
that meeting). Bro. Barnes opened the meeting at 12 oclock 
on, “Mediate on these things.” We had lively times that 
evening and night and several omens of great times. 

Saturday morning Bro. B. left us and no traveling preacher 
there but myself, but several local preachers. We had the 
best order among the people I had seen in several years at a 
camp meeting, good preaching, good weather, good accomo- 
dations, 80 or 90 converted and many quickened by grace. 

Monday evening the meeting broke. I was much fatigued 
for want of sleep and by preaching three times and by many 
other exertions but it was one of the happiest meetings I ever 
enjoyed and no doubt but many will remember with joy that 
meeting in the great day of eternity, but I saw many repel 
the impressions of the spirit. 
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The young people who had never seen a revival before were 
mostly the subjects of the work. 

I was pressed by the people to preach the last evening be- 
fore we parted and by divine direction I spoke feelingly and 
lengthily on, “The Summer is ended and we are not saved”, 
Jer. 8:20. I went to Captain C. Thrower’s. 

Tuesday 20th I read and rested and my mind was much 
engaged in the work of God and I was comforted to think that 
amidst all my oppositions and persecutions it pleased the Lord 
to give me many souls for my hire as well as divine consolation 
in my own soul. 

Wednesday 21st, to Round Hill, 26 miles. A clever audience 
attended to whom I preached with common liberty. Here I 
put back a local preacher on trial for marrying out of our 
Society (or an irreligious woman). 

Thursday 22nd, Bethel, 8 miles. I preached and had a sol- 
emn time but displeased a L(aptist) P(reacher) very much 
by rubbing old Calvin. 

Friday 23rd, to Concord, 12 miles. It rained but a number 
attended to whom I preached and we had a very good time 
and several stout-hearted young men were very serious. I 
was pleased to hear that God was powerfully pouring out his 
spirit upon that neighborhood—a barren soil. I went through 
the showers of rain to Bro, P. Pritchard’s, 9 miles, and found 
Bro. P. sick. 

Saturday, Smith’s Chapel. A number came out to see and 
hear what was passing. I had liberty in preaching and the 
place was very awful. Some shouted and others cried for 
mercy but old Calvanism had nearly ruined some of these 
people as well as a great many others. I was pleased with the 
prospect in that lukewarm neighborhood. I stayed that night 
at Mr. C. Jones’, 7 miles. 

Sunday 25th, to Rehobeth and spoke with liberty and power 
on Moses’ pillar of cloud and fire, Exodus 13:21, and several 
came forward to be prayed for but oh the coldness and back- 
wardness of professors to help them, but I trust good was 
done. As I wished to have class meeting I told the people 
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to go out and, among others, I told the daughter of an old 
L(ocal) P(reacher) she must go out. Her father replied 
very short, “You hurt my feelings.” I told him he must get 
them healed up again. 

Monday 26th to Bro. Moore’s, an Israelite indeed and next 
morning at family prayer we had the Lord with us while old 
Joe told us of the work of God at a neighborhood the night 
before. 

Tuesday 27th, Moore’s Meeting House. Saints and sinners 
flocked out to see what phenomenon was to appear there. I 
preached with life and power and the Lord poured His spirit 
upon the people and many cried for mercy. After preaching 
I received fifteen on trial as members. I gave them an elab- 
orate comment on baptism, baptized ten or twelve adults by 
pouring and a number of infants. While I was speaking on 
baptism a number of John’s people gave me some wry faces 
and some contradictions. I trust that great good was done 
at that meeting for Zion’s inhabitants. 

Wednesday 28th. But few attended in consequence of the 
rain at Lebanon, 7 miles, yet I preached and had a happy 
season. 

Thursday 29th, through the rain to Spanish Oak, 7 miles, 
and preached uncommonly powerful and several cried aloud 
for mercy. I was comforted with an expectation of better 
times in that barren place. I stayed at Bro. Putney’s. 

Saturday 31st, to Bro. Owens’s, 5 miles, and had a general 
move in the congregation and my own soul was overwhelmed 
with consolation. Oh for more grace. 

Sunday Ist day of September, to Olive Branch. A num- 
ber of people attended to whom I preached and we had a great 
time for that place and I thought that was the beginning of 
peaceable days at that place. Several young people joined the 
society. 

Monday 2nd. On my way to Roanoke Chapel, 10 miles, 
my horse stumbled and broke one shaft of my chair and I 
blistered my hand in mending it and Satan tried to tempt me 
that I should have a very cold time as I would be fatigued 
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and late a getting to the meeting house but I repressed the 
temptation and we had a great time. 

Tuesday night I preached at Esquire Fitts’ in Caswell Cir- 
cuit, 8 miles, and one old sinner was made to cry for mercy 
and professed to find redemption in Jesus Christ and I trust 
more good was done. I was indeed glad to see my old friends 
happy. 

Wednesday 4th, to Calvary, 13 miles. The people flocked 
out in abundance to see and hear for themselves. I preached 
on, “Blow ye the trumpet in Zion”, and gave old Calvinism a 
rub. The Lord made bare His arm and many were cut to 
the heart and several great sinners came down to be prayed 
for and one professed to obtain mercy (whose name was Ed- 
ward Travis) and there was a great shaking in the congre- 
gation. A woman asked me after preaching what I meant by 
saying while preaching that my horse went down into the 
water and came up out of the water. I told her that I meant 
he did not go under water. She said I was making a mock 
of God’s ordinance. I asked her if she were a Baptist. She 
told me, “yes.” I told her I thought she was from her con- 
duct. (While I was preaching I had asked her if she had 
religion. She replied that she had the gold. “Sure enough”, 
said I, “there it is”, pointing to a gold ring on her finger. 
She said that she had gotten converted with that ring on her 
finger and she expected to go to heaven so. She blazed out 
at me in the congregation and said she was a poor widow and 
I must explain my preaching. I told her I did (not) quarrel 
with women. She left me hissing). 

Thursday 5th, to Williams’, 9 miles. I preached to a lis- 
tening audience plain and pointed on “So run that ye may 
obtain” and the Lord made bare His arm in the conviction and 
conversion of sinners and we had a powerful time among 
Christians. I was much comforted under the expectation of 
present and future bliss and here I received information that 
a certain eminent physician of my acquaintance had threatened 
to give me a horse whipping. I did not believe it and this be- 
lief was confirmed by a letter from the same man a few days 
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afterwards that he never designed or said any such thing and 
assured me of his friendship.* 

Saturday 7th, to South Hill, to miles. A number of people 
attended to whom I preached with liberty and power and we 
had a solemn time among sinners as well as saints. 

Sunday 8th, to Salem, 4 miles, and had class meeting at 10 
oclock. At 12 I preached to a numerous crowd with life and 
power on the Lord’s Prayer and a greater solemnity I never 
saw. The power of the Most High overshadowed us and my 
soul felt as awful as it ever had. Seven or eight people pro- 
fessed justifying grace, many apparently felt the powerful 
force of God’s spirit and opposition almost fled from every 
countenance. Our meeting lasted several hours and many 
gave glory to God. Others that apparently lay insensible of 
everything passing were carried home by their friends. I felt 
fatigued in body but consoled in mind. 


Monday. I felt a great change in mind, likewise in body, 
but perhaps it was for the best. 


Tuesday roth, to Ossin’s, 9 miles. It was cloudy, cold and 
windy but the people flocked out in such crowds that the house 
could not contain near all the audience. I preached and the 
Lord made bare His arm in the conversion of two souls and 
there was shaking among those dry bones and several were 
added to the church. I went that night to Mr. Sims’, 6 miles. 


Wednesday 11th, Canaan. I preached and we had a great 
time in the congregation. Several old stubborn sinners came 
down before the Lord and great good, I trust, was done, and 
several joined the church. I went to old Bro. Seward’s, 7 
miles. 


Thursday 12th, to Tabernacle. A number attended to whom 
I preached on the subject of faith and several were slain be- 


* I was informed that a Local Preacher (J. N.) prevented a man from 
presenting me to the Grand Jury of Mecklenburg Superior Court for a 
crime committed by another man and by him only in part. The man 
was a votary of the Baptists and I saw the hand of Satan in the whole 
matter, but the Devil sometimes oversroots himself. I am not shocked 
to meet such things. 
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fore the Lord and great good was done and particularly among 
the irreligious. Nine joined the society, mostly young people. 


Friday 13th, Rock Church, 8 miles. A number of people 
attended to whom I expatiated on, “My son, give me thy heart.” 
but I saw little or no good of my preaching at the time. I 
went that evening to Bro. T. Booth’s and was much pleased 
in searching Mr. Wesley’s book for the first time I had ever 
searched or seen it. 

Saturday 14th, to Wyche’s, 7 miles, and preached. I went 
that evening to Bro. J. Chapman’s, 7 miles. 

Lord’s Day, to Woolsey’s Barn, 3 miles. The people flocked 
out from every direction. I had class meeting and read dis- 
cipline beginning at ten oclock in the morning. At twelve 
oclock I tried to preach on the first Psalm to a listening gazing 
audience. I saw many tears and great solemnity was apparent 
through the congregation. After I was done Bro. E. Drom- 
goole Sen. gave a powerful commentary on, “There is no peace 
to the wicked saith my God” and we had a great time indeed 
among saints and sinners and meeting lasted until nearly night. 

Monday 16th. At ten oclock I preached at Ferguson’s, 8 
miles, and at Round Hill, 4 miles, in the afternoon and the 
Lord poured out His spirit at the latter and we had a shaking 
time and my soul felt much revived and affected. 


(To be continued) 
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LIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE. 


Douglas S. Freeman ,editor of the Richmond News Leader and presi- 
dent of the Southern Historical Society, who has been engaged for a 
number of years in preparing an elaborate life of General Robert E. 
Lee, is most anxious to communicate with those who have letters written 
by or to the general. Dr. Freeman has exhausted the known collections 
but thinks there still are many unpublished letters in private hands. He 
will be grateful for any material on the subject of his biography and 
will make due acknowledgment in the text. The biography will be in 
three or, more probably, four volumes. Address Dr. Freeman at the 
Richmond News Leader, Richmond, Virginia. 


EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, 
MEMORIAL CATALOGUE. 


This very remarkable volume, containing fine copies of all portraits 
exhibited at “Virginia House” in 1929, with carefully prepared bio- 
graphical sketches and other material relating to Colonial Virginia, will 
be ready for delivery in September. It is the most beautiful and stately 
volume on portraiture and biography ever issued in Virginia. At the 
original subscription price, $60.00, it is going very rapidly. After June 
20, the price will be raised to $100.00. Subscriptions and checks should 
be sent to the First and Merchants National Bank, Richmond; one-half 
with subscription and the remainder when notified the books are ready 
for delivery. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, LONDON, JULY 1931. 


Organised by Le Comité International D’Histoire Des Sciences (Per- 
petual Secretary: Aldo Mieli). With the co-operation of The History 
of Science Society, The Newcomen Society for the Study of the His- 
tory of Engineering and Technology, Le Comité International Des 
Sciences Historiques. Hon. Treasurer of the Congress, Sir William 
Bragg, F. R. S.; President of the Congress, Charles Singer; Hon. Sec. 
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of the Congress, to whom all Communications should be addressed, H. 
W. Dickinson, The Science Museum, South Kensington, S. W. 7. 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the meeting, next year, of 


this Congress. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL DIPLOMATIC AGENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES APPOINTED FROM VIRGINIA, 
MARCH 4, 1789-JANUARY 1, 1928. 


In the following list, which is not inclusive of natives of Virginia 
appointed from other states, the date of appointment is indicated after 
the name. The second date indicates the assumption of the office by 
a successor. 

William Brent, Jr., Charge d’Affaires, Argentina, June 14, 1844- 
Feb. 18, 1846. 

William A. Harris, Charge d’Affaires, Argentina, Feb. 19, 1846- 


Feb. 26, 1851. 
John S. Pendleton, Charge d’Affaires, Argentina, Feb. 27, 1851- 


May 21, 1854. 

Henry A. Wise, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Brazil, Feb. 8, 1844-March 2, 1847. 

Richard K. Meade, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Brazil, July 27, 1857-May 30, 1861. 

Richard Pollard, Charge d‘Affaires, Chile, June 28, 1834-Aug. 15, 


1841. 
John S. Pendleton, Charge d’Affaires, Chile, August 16, 1841-April 


9, 1844. 
William Crump, Charge d’Affaires, Chile, April 10, 1844-May 26, 


1847. 
William M. Blackford, Charge d’Affaires, New Granada (Columbia), 


Feb. 10, 1842-May 13, 1845. 

Dabney H. Maury, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Columbia, Oct. 18, 1886-March 31, 1889. 

Henry Bedinger, Charge d’Affaires, Denmark, May 24, 1853-June 
28, 1854, and Minister Resident, Denmark, June 29, 1854-May 10, 1858. 

Thomas Jefferson, Minister Plenipotentiary (the first), France, 
March 10, 1785-April 19, 1790. 

William Short, Charge d’Affaires, France, April 20, 1790-Jan. 11, 


1792. 

James Monroe, Minister Plenipotentiary, France, May 28, 1794- 
Sept. 8, 1796. 

William C. Rives, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, France, April 18, 1829-March 5, 1833, and July 20, 1849-Oct. 


9, 1853. 
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John Y. Mason, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
France, Oct. 10, 1853-Jan. 15, 1860. 

Charles J. Faulkner, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, France, Jan. 16, 1860-March 17, 1861. 

James Monroe, Minister Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, April 18, 
1803-May 11, 1806. 

James Barbour, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Great Britain, May 23, 1828-April 17, 1829. 

Andrew Stevenson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Great Britain, March 16, 1836-Sept. 12, 1841. 

Henry M. Smythe, Minister Resident and Consul General, Haiti, 
Sept. 15, 1893-June 16, 1897. 

Thomas Nelson Page, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, Italy, June 21, 1913-Feb. 17, 1920. 

William Short, Minister Resident, The Netherlands, Jan. 16, 1792- 
May 29, 1794. 

Alexander McDonald, Minister Resident and Consul General, Per- 
sia, Sept. 8, 1893-July 11, 1897. 

John Graham, Minister Plenipotentiary, Portugal, Jan. 6, 1819- 
May 6, 1822. 

George W. Hopkins, Charge d’Affaires, Portugal, March 3, 1847- 
July 31, 1849. 

Charles H. Lewis, Minister Resident, Portugal, March 15, 1870- 
Dec. 14, 1874. 

John Randolph, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Russia, May 26, 1830-Jan. 3, 1832. 

John M. Daniel, Charge d’Affaires, Sardinia, July 23, 1853, and 
Minister Resident, Sardinia, June 29, 1854-? 

William Short, Minister Resident, Spain, May 28, 1794-Nov. 23, 
1794, 

Hugh Nelson, Minister Plenipotentiary, Spain, Jan. 15, 1823-March 
8, 1825. 

Caleb Cushing, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Spain, Jan. 6, 1874-June 10, 1877. 

Jabez L. M. Curry, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Spain, Oct. 7, 1885-Nov. 16, 1888. 

Joseph E. Willard, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Spain, July 28, 1913, and Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, Spain, Sept. 10, 1913-June 23, 1921. 

William Boulware, Charge d’Affaires, Two Sicilies, Sept. 13, 1841- 
March 12, 1845. 
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UNIVERSITY, LONDON 
Institute of Historical Research 
Malet Street, W. C. 1 


December, 1929. 
Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the Committee of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search to ask whether you would be so good as to give publicity in your 
journal to the enclosed brief account of a project for the reproduction 
of the Statutes of the Realm. My Committee realise that, in making 
this request, they are asking for an exceptional favour. The scheme 
is not, however, an ordinary publishing venture, and the Institute will 
derive no financial advantage from its success. Our interest is purely 
to promote, for the benefit of historical scholarship, the reproduction 
of an essential book which will remain inaccessible, unless a sufficient 
demand can be organised. I am to assure you that my Committee will 
be deeply grateful should you feel able to assist them in the way 
suggested. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guy Parsloe, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


PROPOSED REPRODUCTION OF THE STATUTES 
OF THE REALM. 


We are asked by the University of London Institute of Historical 
Research to call attention to a project for the photographic repro- 
duction of the Statutes of the Realm, published by the British “Record 
Commission” between 1810 and 1828. This work, which is of course 
indispensable for research on any aspect of English history prior to 
the accession of George I, has long been partly or wholly out of print, 
and as secondhand copies are not only very costly, but difficult to obtain 
at any price, the Institute has undertaken to investigate whether there 
exists a sufficient demand to make reproduction practicable. 

The format proposed is a crown folio (13” x 10”), printed on all 
rag paper and bound in full canvas, and it has been ascertained that 
when reduced to this handy size the text remains easily readable. All 
the plates would be reproduced full size. The price would necessarily 
depend upon the number printed, but it is expected that if 200 sets 
were ordered it would be possible to supply the twelve volumes to 
subscribers for between £40 and £50 ($200-250). The volumes would 
reproduce exactly those of the existing edition, and would appear at 
regular intervals over a period of two to three years. Payment for 
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sets would be made by instalments, due on receipt of each volume, and 
arrangements would be made for the purchase of single volumes at a 
price only slightly higher in proportion, probably between £3/10/0 and 
£4/10/0 ($17.50 and 22.50). 

Before issuing a prospectus and inviting promises of subscription 
the Institute is anxious to obtain some idea of the probable volume of 
demand, since the expectation of 250 or 300 orders might enable sets to 
be offered at prices lower than those suggested. Libraries or indi- 
viduals who would be likely to purchase sets or single volumes if the 
work were carried out on the lines indicated are asked to write at 
once to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
London, W. C. 1, indicating what their probable needs would be. Re- 
sponses to this invitation will not be taken as a promise to subscribe. 


CAPT. JOHN MORTON’S REVOLUTIONARY 
ACCOUNT BOOK. 


In your Magazine, Vol. 17, p. 305, you publish roster of Captain John 
Morton’s Company of Prince Edward Co., Va., for July or Aug., 1776, 
and state that the original is on file in the U. S. Pension Office. This 
has been removed and put in the Manuscript Division of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. This is a book also containing many 
payments to soldiers and others for supplies and for services rendered 
by them to the Continental army. Captain John was D. Commissioner 
and represented John Pierce, Quartermaster General of the Continental 
Line. I give below statement of his account with General Pierce in 
Nov.-Dec., 1781. If these names mean services they should be published 
as a supplementary list of officers and soldiers of the Continental 
Line I should think—or contributors to the cause—for which they were 
now being paid. 

U. S. R. 1776 
Cash Account 
John Morton, D. Commissioner 


Prince Edward Co., Va., Nov., 1781 


Cr. 
1781—Oct. 29—By cash received of Captain John Pierce............... £60000 
Dr. 
1781 Payments 28. George Foster ................. 465 
Nov. £ 28 Abrm. Foster .................... 465 
1. Joseph Holt 12000 28. John Penix ...................... 450 


3. David Irvine 12000 28. Ambrose Crawford ........ 402 
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12000 1781 Payments 
5. John Buckley .................. 12000 Nov. £ 
12. John McLeroy .................. Ge 450 
12. Charles Price ............... . 450 28. John Burks ...................... 174 
45 28. Josiah Cunningham ........ 450 
15. Zack Robertson ................ 1296 
16. Matthew Chitwood ........ 45 Total November .................. 60200 
18. Luois Buckner ................ 45 Dec. 
18. William Smith ................ 597 6. Abner Watson .................. 450 
18. Josiah Legrand ................ 930 6. William Price .................. 90 
18. David Morton .................. 435 7. Ben Vaughan .................... 114 
21. David Anderson .............. 450 7. Joseph Fuqua .................. 60 
450 9. Simon Jackson ................ 60 
450 9. Jacob Morton .................. 135 
21. John Armstrong .............. 450 9. William Penick .............. 1200 
2. John Richards ................. 480 9. Abner Watson ................ 390 
Re 474 9. Charles Price .................. 315 
28. Henry Ligon .................. . 450 9. Allen Chambers .............. 25 
28. Samuel Morton ................ 450 

Total 63489 


Thos. Morton (d. 1731, Henrico) and his wife, Elizabeth Woodson, 
Thos. Morton (d. 1731, Henrico) and his wife, Elizabeth Foodson, 
and were in the French and Indian wars under Major Andrew Lewis 
(Va. Co. Records, Vol. 2). 

Thomas Morton who was in his brother’s Co. at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary war, 1776, married Cate Moore, d. of Geo. Moore, 
of Amelia Co. Va. and is the ancestor of Captain John Watson 
Morton, of Tenn., Chief of Forest Artillery, through his son, Sam- 
uel Morton, who married Levicy Watson and who died in Tenn. in 
1823 and left a large family. Can give names as shown by will if 
you desire. 

J. W. Allen. 
George Washington Inn, 
Washington, D. C. 


RICHARD FOX. 


In Volume XXIX, page 501, of the Virginia Magazine, under “Notes 
and Queries” appears the following, viz: 

“Who did Richard Fox (born near 1710) marry? He was living in 
Lunenburg Co., Va., in 1762. His will proved in Mecklenburg Co., Va.” 
Signed J.” 


j 
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I have a great deal of data in regard to the descendants of this Col. 
Richard Fox, born cir. 1710, and whose will is proved in Mecklenburg 
Co., Virginia, 1771. 

This Col. Richard Fox’s wife was Hannah Williamson, the daughter 
of John Williamson, of Surry Co., Virginia. John Williamson’s will 
proved in Surry Co., Va., 1731, mentions daughter Hannah, wife of 
Col. Richard Fox. 

One of our Texas heroes, Dr. Richard Fox Brenham, killed in Mier 
expedition to Mexico, and for whom the town of Brenham, Texas, is 
named, was a descendant of this Col. Richard Fox. I should be glad 
to communicate with “M. J.” if it is not too late. 


Mrs. Charles C. Ferrell, 
Anson, Tex. 


ELDRIDGE. 


Three sisters, Emeline Thomas Eldridge, Lucilla Eldridge and Mary 
Eldridge, married as follows: 

Emeline Thomas Eldridge (b. Sept. 23, 1813, d. Feb. 22, 1843), mar- 
ried July 30, 1833, John Covington Hardy, of Lunenburg and Dinwiddie 
Counties. 

Lucilla Eldridge married Richard Edward Thornton, of Sussex 
County, Virginia. 

Mary Eldridge married William Thornton, of Sussex County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Wanted to know who were the parents of these sisters, and whether 
they had brothers and other sisters. 

Landon C. Bell, 
115 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 


JOHNSON OF THE MIDDLE NECK. 


Richard Chapman’s letters about the title to “Chericoke” (W. and 
M., xxi, 99) state definitely that Richard Johnson (whose will dated 
1733 is rehearsed in H., v, 114) was the eldest of the three sons of 
Richard of the Council, and that he survived his two brothers, Thomas 
and William. 

It seems likely, then, that the William Johnson who is recited in 
J. H. B., 1727-40, p. 327 (in relation to Dr. Peter Hay, Oriana Little- 
page and Philip Johnson) as dead ante 1738 was the son of Richard 
of the Council, and the father of Philip. 
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This leaves to be identified the William Johnson of the Hanover 
commission of 1737, who was one of the builders of Littlepage’s bridge 
after 1740 and was dead 1742 (H., v, 108; J. H. B., 1742-49, p. 312). 
He must have been the Will Johnson whose estate was in litigation in 
Louisa in 1746 and who left a son, Daniel. 

There was a William Johnson in N. K. quit rent roll 1704 who might 
have been this William of Hanover or his father. In any event, it 
seems necessary to distinguish him from the Richard Johnson family. 


TUNNELS IN THE PETERSBURG BATTLEFIELDS. 


Since the discovery of the Confederate Tunnels a few months ago, 
we have endeavored to locate some of the old Confederate soldiers who 
took part in the digging of these tunnels, in order that the history of 
same may be properly recorded. 

As some of these old soldiers may be amongst your readers, may we 
ask that you carry a news item in your next issue asking if there be 
such that they communicate with you at once in order that you can put 
them in touch with us? 

From the enclosed folder we have omitted by what regiment or in 
consequence of whose command or for what purpose the tunnels were 
constructed. To date we can find no record that will give us this 
information. 

Kindly let us have a copy of the paper in which this news item 


appears. 


David A. Lyon, Jr., 
Petersburg Battlefield Realty Corp. 


ily. 
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UNDERWOOD FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
By Augusta B. Fothergill 


The earliest records of this family in Virginia appear in Isle of 
Wight County and in connection with Captain John Upton an early 
settler in that section, one record being to the effect that he came over 
in the year 1620, represented the Isle of Wight in the House of Bur- 
gesses from the year 1630 to 1645 with some omissions. 


In Water’s Gleanings in England, page 39, I find an extract from 
the will of one Thomas Warnett of James City in Virginia, which 
was dated 13th February 1629, in which he bequeathed one green 
scarf edged with gold lace, twelve pounds of white starch and two 
pounds of blue starch to the wife of Mr. John Upton. This was hardly 
his wife Margaret who was the widow of *** Underwood since only 
one of her daughters was married ii the year 1651 and they were chil- 
dren of her Underwood husband as proven by the will of Coll. John 
Upton and other documents following. 


In the year 1630 John Upton was Commissioner for Warrosquyoke 
to deliver proceedings of the monthly courts held there. (Henning’s 
Statutes No. 1, page 145). He was also appointed Mint Master Gen- 
eral for Virginia and was a Justice for I. of W. 

On the 13th day of 7ber 1644, Capt. John Upton and Margaret his 
wife conveyed unto John Mason land which was patented by said 
Upton adjoining William Wright, John Leveridge and John Herring. 
(Vol. 1, page 420, Isle of Wight County). 

18 Nov. 1630, Captain John Upton and Margaret his wife conveyed 
unto William Underwood of Isle of Wight County, 400 acres of land 
out of a patent for 1600 acres to the said Upton, which adjoins 300 
acres already sold to Robert Bracewell Clerk. The said William 
Underwood to pay the quit rents. (Transcribed records, page 32). 

The will of Coll. John Upton giving more light on the early Under- 
woods than any other record is given as found on page 38 of the 
transcribed records: In the name of God, Amen. I, Captain John 
Upton, of the Isle of the Isle of Wight County in Virginia, Gent. being 
sick of Body but in perfect memory, doe ordain this as my last will 
and Testament in manner and form as followeth (that is to say), 
first I commit my Body to the Earth from whence it came, to be 
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decently Interred at the discretion of my executrix hereinafter in these 
presents mentioned, and my soul to God hoping for salvation through 
the merits of my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and as for such 
worldly goods as God in his mercy hath bestowed upon me I bequeath 
and devise in manner & form following: Imprimis. Item. I give, 
Devise and bequeathe unto my eldest son John Upton all that Tract 
of land being part of it in the Tenure of John King, James Bagnall 
and Nicholas Morris containing in the whole Eight Hundred and 
Fifty acres of Land, and if the said John Upton dies before he comes 
to be the age of one and Twenty years then I give and bequeath the 
said Land unto William, Elizabeth, Sarah & Margaret Underwood 
to be divided as followeth (viz) Elizabeth, Sarah and Margaret Un- 
derwood each of them a Hundred acres, and the remainder to Wil- 
liam Underwood. Item. I give and bequeath unto my said son one 
mare fole, and one cow with calf, being upon the probate of my will 
sett apart for him with their Increase, And if it shall happen that 
my said son dies before the age of one and twenty then the said mare 
fole and cow with their increase to be equally shared amongst 
Daughters in Law, Elizabeth, Sarah and Margaret Underwood. 
Item. I give and bequeath unto William Underwood, Elizabeth, 
Sarah and Margaret Underwood, the tract of parcel of Land running 
upon this side of the Threshet near Ambrose Bennett’s containing 
fifteen hundred acres of Land except and allways reserved out of 
this land Three Hundred acres which Mr. Robert Bracewell hath. 
I give and bequeath unto William, Elizabeth, Sarah and Margaret 
Underwood, all my land at Rappahannock or what shall be hereafter 
made good upon my rights they to be possest with it after my wife’s 
decease. And for the rest of my estate, goods, chattells, servants, 
household stuff, Lands, Tenements, herediments whatsoever here in 
Virginia or elsewhere after my debts, legacies and funeral rights 
paid and discharged, I give, devise and bequeath the same unto my 
very Loveing and Wellbeloved Wife Margaret Upton, whom I con- 
stitute, ordain and make sole executrix of this my last Will and 
Testament. And I also hereby desire and make my Loveing friends 
Major George Fowden, William Underwood and James Taylor Clerk, 
my overseers, desiring them to see this my will performed. Like- 
wise I give and ordain my Executrix to give each of my overseers 
a ring of Twenty shillings sterling price. Likewise ordain Ann Wil- 
liamson, the wife of James Williamson, to be equal shares in my 
land at Rappahannock with the above named. Item. I give unto 
Elizabeth Underwood one pillion and pillion cloth to be delivered 
at her day of marriage. Further more I do by these presents revoke 
all former wills by me made except this my Last Will. In Witness, I 
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the said Capt. John Upton, have hereunto set my ** and seal this 
sixteenth day of January Anno Domini. 


It is to be understood that what land I have formerly disposed of 
in that tract of fifteen Hundred acres upon the property Ambrose 
Bennett’s is to rest upon condition, and the remainder Divided as it 
before provided. Signed, John Upton, Signr. 

Sealed and signed in the presence of us, John Gallins X mark, 
James Taylor. 

This will was proved on December 16th 1652 by the oaths of Wil- 
liam Underwood and Edward Skinner. The year of the making is 
not of record but when Margaret Upton made a deed conveying 
land to John Butcher dated 3rd February 1651 she styles herself as 
widow cf Capt. John Upton. (Transcribed records, page 40). 


This land was described as lying on the south side of Rowlands 
Neck; another tract which she sold 9 April 1652 to which Edmund 
Skynner and William Moseley were witnesses, was described as lying 
on Pagan Creek. This was to Philip Dewell. Trans. Rec. page 41). 


Justinian Cooper patented 1050 acres of land in Isle of Wight 
County 16th August 1637, lying upon the head of Lawnes Creek; 50 
acres for his own personal adventure, 1000 for twenty others among 
whom was William Underwood. (Land patents No. 1, page 454). 
16 March 1647, Justinian Cooper patented a tract of 2400 acres listing 
himself as coming over four times, Ann his wife and William Un- 
derwood together with some otheres listed in the patent of 16th 
August 1637. Patents No. I, page 874). 

We see that Justinian Cooper declared William Underwood as a 
head right in the year 1637 but he does not state in what year he 
came over. 

The next time I find him mentioned is in the adjoining county of 
Surry in the year 1643 when on the 20th of August the following is 
dated: This bill bindeth us William Underwood and William Bur- 
well our executors, administrators or assigns to pay or cause to be 
paid unto John Flower or the rest of the owners of the ship Virg: 
Mercht the just sum of eleven pounds of Current and Lawful Money 
of England we is for the passage of William Underwood home for 
England. To be paid at thirty days sight after the Shipps arrival in 
London or any other port of discharge and for the performance 
hereof we have hereunto sett our hands 20 August 1643. Witnesses: 
Jacob Masonn, George Preston. Recorded in the year 1657. Deed 
book No. I, page 112). 

The Underwods seem to have gone to the Rappahannock River 
country about the year 1655 or 1656 since Margaret Upton the mother 
of them sold her last lands 8 March 1655 to her son in law Francis 
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Slaughter the deed being as follows: Margaret Upton relict and ad- 
ministratrix of Lt. Coll. Jehn Upton late of Isle of Wight County 
convey to Francis Slaughter of the same county, Gent. Whereas 
the said Lt. Coll. John Upton in his lifetime made sale of a tract of 
land unto Mr. John Batte formerly made over as a jointure or dowry 
to feofees in trust for the use of the said Margaret as by a deed at 
large may appear. The Governor and Councill of Virginia by orde1 
of Court at James City 29 November 1652 made good the value of 
the said Dowry so illegally alienated from the said Margaret and 
administratrix of the said Lt. Coll. John Upton according to the 
value of the consideration from the said Batts for the said land. It 
was ordered that the said Margaret should be satisfied out of the 
said estate the sum of 325 pounds Sterling. For the accomplishment 
as also towards the satisfying of other creditors to the said estate 
the said Margaret was empowered to bring to appraisement the 
lands of the said Lt. Coll Upton by an order dated at James City 7 
July 1653 and to pay herself in the first place in tobacco at the rate 
of 20 shillings pr. hundred she having proceeded and paid beyond 
the assets. 

This indenture witneesseth that the said Margaret Upton for the 
sum of 4500 pounds of good merchantable tobacco and casque already 
paid and delivered by the said Francis Slaughter grant deliver and 
confirm unto him a tract of 850 acres of land lying on a branch of 
Warwis queak River now known as Newtown Haven on a branch 
which doth near butt upon the head of Pagan Creek. Due by a patent 
unto the said Lt. Coll. John Upton dated 23 Septeember 1637. Part 
of which tract is now or was lately in occupation of Capt. John Eng- 
lish, Mr. Richard Izard, Mr. John King, Mr. Lawrence Ward, Gyles 
Lawrence and Thomas Poole and Vincent Bradshaw. Signed Mar- 
garet Upton M V her mark. Witnesses John Billingsly; John Eng- 
lish. Thomas Woodward Cl. Cur. (Transcribed rec. 62). 


In the first volume of Surry County records on page 27 we find 
that her daughter Elizabeth was having a sad time with her recreant 
husband Dr. James Taylor, made an appeal to the Governor and 
Council for a separation and that she be allowed to goe live at here 
mother’s and have considerable maintenance out of his estate. 

He seems to have died soon after this since we find on page 53 
of the same volume the estate account of the said Dr. James Taylor 
dated 1 May 1655. Some Items: paid John Burgess for two coffins; 
Eustace Grimes for making one grave; to Mr. Slaughter in right 
of his wife one third of the estate. Returned by Nicholas Hill and 
Lawrence Baker. Witnessed by James Mason and William Batte. 


(To be Continued) 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 


(Continued from XXXVII, 91) 


125. Benyamin* Harrison (son of Wm. Byrd Harrison of 
“Upper Brandon”. See Vol. XXXVII, 81). 

Benjamin H. Harrison, son of W. B. and M. R. Harrison, 
was born at “Upper Brandon”, Feb. 5, 1928. Attended the 
University of Virginia, but left in his second year on ac- 
count of having one eye put out by a snowball. Residence, 
The Rowe, Charles City County. Married Mary Randolph 
(his first cousin), daughter of Nelson and Lucia C. Page, 
of “The Fork”, Cumberland Co., Va., Nov. 11, 1852. Killed 
at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. 

Children of B. H. and M. R. Harrison: 

(a) Wm. Byrd®, born at Ampthill, Cumberland Co., Sept. 
8, 1853. Married Evelina Bolling, dau. of Dr. Jno. B. and 
Nannie Harrison Garrett, of Albemarle Co., Oct. 19, 1886. 
Died in Richmond, April 12, 1927. 

(b) Nelson Page*, of “The Rowe”, born at The Fork, 
Cumberland Co., Va., May 28, 1855, died Sept. 16, 1855. 

(c) Lucia Cary*, born at The Fork, Sept. 24, 1856. Mar- 
ried Capt. Edmund Randolph Cocke of Oakland, Cumber- 
land Co., May 8, 1878. Died March 30, 1898. 

(d) Benj. H., Jr.*, born at Upper Brandon, March 10, 
1858. Married Mattie Cary, dau. of Thos. Nelson, of 
Charles City Co., Oct. 15, 1902. Died March 13, 1911. 

(e) Nelson Page*®, born at The Fork, Aug. 4, 1859. Died 
Nov. 30, 1859. 

Children of W. B.* and E. B. Harrison: 

(a) Mary Randolph’, born Dec. 2, 1890. Died Dec. 3, 
1890. 

(b) Wm. Byrd, III*, born Jan. 11, 1893, in Richmond. 
Married Eva M. Detamore, of Charlottesville, July 10, 1919. 
Now living in Richmond. 

(c) Lucius Ashton’, born July 10, 1896, at “Dungeness”, 
Albemarle Co. Married Irene B., dau. of Henry and Irene 
Nelson Waring, of Charles City County, Oct. 12, 1920. 
Now living in Roanoke. 

Children of E. R. and Lucia Cary* Cocke: 

(a) Mary Randolph’, born at Oakland, June 2, 1879, died 
July 12, 1879. 

(b) Lucia Cary’, born at Oakland, Sept. 14, 1880, died 
Oct. 16, 1880. 
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(c) Elizabeth R.°, born at Oakland, May 21, 1882. 
(d) Edmund Randolph’, born at Oakland, Aug. 4, 1883. 
Married Margaret Ritchie Harrison, of Washington. 

(e) Benj.*, born at Oakland, March 6, 1886, died July 
17, 1887. ; 

(f) Wm. Armistead’®, born at Oakland, Feb. 22, 1888. 
Died in Richmond, December, 1928. 

(g) Edmonia Preston’, born at Oakland, July 4, 1890. 

(h) Katherine H. McKim’, born at Oakland, Sept. 16, 
1892. Married William Gardner and has three children. 
Now lives at Clover Lick, West Virginia. 

(i) Nelson Page’, born at Oakland, Nov. 16, 1894. Mar- 
ried Blanche Jackson. Now living in Richmond. 

Children of B. H.* and M. N. Harrison: 

(a) Benjamin Nelson’, born at The Rowe, July 28, 1903. 

(b) Randolph Page’, born at The Rowe, Feb. —, 1905. 

(c) Mann Page’, born at The Rowe, July, —, 1911. 

Children of W. B.°, III, and E. D. Harrison: 

(a) Evelyn Byrd”, born at Charlottesville, June 5, 1920. 

(b) Elizabeth Ashton”, born at Miller School, June 18, 
1921. 

(c) Wm. Byrd, IV, born at Charlottesville, Sept. 29, 
1926. 

Child of L. A. and I. W. Harrison: 

(a) Lucius Ashton”, born at Roanoke, March 28, 1927. 

Benjamin H. Harrison, of The Rowe, was Capt. of “D” 
Co., 3rd Virginia Cavalry, but was temporarily on Gen. 
Magruder’s staff when he was killed. 

In Gen. Magruder’s report of the battle to the Secretary 
of War, he says: 

“The noble, accomplished and gallant Harrison, com- 
mander of the Charles City Troop, uniting his exertions 
with my own, rallied regiment after regiment and leading 
one of them to the front, fell, pierced with seven wounds, 
near the enemy’s batteries.” (War of the Rebellion, Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, 
Volume XI, Part II, page 670.) 

Practically all of the foregoing genealogy was copied 
from the Brandon Bible. It having been kept very nearly 
up to date. 


[We are indebted to Mr. L. Ashton Harrison, of Roanoke, Va., for 


this portion of the Harrison genealogy.] 


(To be continued) 
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ANDREW GILSON AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(Continued) 


The following births show that Gilson Berryman, Gent., who died on 
April 4, 1749, had more than two wives, for the Register shows the 
births of three children to Gilson and Hannah Berryman and of one to 
Gilson and Rose Berryman and we know that Mrs. Sarah Dade, in her 
will, called herself the relict of Gilson Berryman and also mentioned 
two of the three children of Gilson and Hannah Berryman. She also 
mentioned a daughter, Rose Dade, who may have been the daughter of 
Gilson and Rose Berryman (supra), of course. I did not have these 
records when I prepared for you my Gilson article which appeared in 
the April number of the Magazine. I hope that some descendants of 
these Berrymans and Footes will add to the above records and to my 
article in the April Magazine as well. One might like to know to whom 
the illegible reference, under date of June 7, 1728, was a death record, 
and why the daughter of John and Martha Berryman was named Sarah 
Foote Berryman. (Perhaps some reader may tell us). 

John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, 
616 Poplar Street, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REGISTER OF ST. PAUL’S 
PARISH, VA. 


(Formerly Stafford, Now King George Co. 
Birtus 


Behethland, daughter of Gilson and HANNAH Berryman, March 
23, 17434. 

John, son of Gilson and HANNAH Berryman, June 23, 1742. 

Andrew Gilson, son of Gilson and HANNAH Berryman, June 3, 1745. 

Rose, daughter of Gilson and ROSE Berryman, Dec. 28, 1747. 

Gilson Newton, son of John and Martha Berryman, March 20, 1762. 

Andrew Gilson, son of same, April 15, 1764. 

Hannah, daughter of same, April 21, 1766. 

Sarah Foote, daughter of same, Oct. 21, 1767. 


April 4, 1749, died Gilson Berryman, Gent. 
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MARRIAGES 


Richard Taliaferro of Essex County and Rose Berryman, June 10, 1726. 

Thomas Booth and Behethland Berryman, Oct. 10, 1727. 

George Foote and Frances Berryman of Washington Parish, Dec. 
3, 1731. 

William Berryman and Rebecca Vowles, Sept. 10, 1743. 

Cadwallader Dade and Sarah Berryman, Aug. 20, 1752. 

John Thornton and Behethland Gilson Berryman, Dec. 31, 1761. 


DEATHS 


March 21, 1725, Richard Foote. 
April 1, 1725, Elizabeth Foote. 
June 7, 1728, —————(F ) oot. 


P. S. The abstracts of the will of Dorothy Spiller do not give as 
much information as they might. I have just secured a complete copy 
of her will and from it I quote: “I give to my little companion, William 
Berryman, son to Benjamin Berryman, one good feather bed, bolster 
and pillows, one pair of good blanketts, one good quilt, one piece of 
good sheeting lining and the best suite of curtains and Vallins, one 
large brass kettle, a large bell mettle mortar and pestle, one iron drip- 
ping pan, one iron spitt, one iron rack, one pott and hooks, one pair 
ofanirons, one large pair of fire tongs, four pewter dishes, six pewter 
plates, one mare and colt named Squeker and the future increasse, two 
young cows & their future increase, five ewes and their increase which 
I have already given to his fathers possession for the use of the said 
William Berryman; further I give the said William Berryman one small 
new bed, bolster and pillow which I have newly made and one small 
quilt with a small bedstead and a new bedstead I have paid William 
Brewton for which he owes me, one small chest, a cupboard and the 
half of what new goods I have in my chests; also I give the said Wil- 
liam Berryman all my money I have ready by me, all money debts due 
to me, all tobacco due to me, which tobacco I appoint to be spent for 
his schooling. I give him one large gold ring and my warming pan; 
also I confirm the gift I made to Benjamin Berryman, father of the 
said William Berryman, of the rest of my cattle and sheep and hoggs, 
the which I delivered in his possession to his own use some time ago. 
My will is that all my wearing clothes be divided between my two grand 
daughters Verlinda and Jane and that my friend, Mrs. Berryman, divide 
the same as she shall think fitt. The rest of my estate herein not dis- 
posed of I give to be equally divided between my three grand children, 
that is to say Verlinda, Jane and John, and that they have their parts 
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when they come to full age or marry. My will is that my estate shall 
not be appraised. I make my friend, Benjamin Berryman, my whole 
and sole Exr. of this my last will and testament. In Witness my hand 
& seal this twentieth day of Aprill in the year 1722.” 
Dorothy Spiller. 
Test: John Cook. 
John Hamb. 


Probated Oct. 21, 1722, Westmoreland County, Va., Deed Book 7, 
page 131. 


It will be noted that she did not call these grandchildren Berrymans, 
so their name was probably Spiller. Neither did she mention any re- 
lationship between her and this family of Berrymans, although she 
seems to have left more to her “little companion, William Berryman” 
than to her own grandchildren! Surely there must have been some re- 
lationship, other than the fact that her sister, Behethland Gilson, III, 
had married John Berryman, a son of this Benjamin Berryman, her 
“friend”. Among the death records in St. Paul’s Register appears that 
of George Spiller, on May 21, 1718. He may, of course, have been a 
son of Mrs. Dorothy Spiller and the father of the three grandchildren 
whom she mentioned in her will four years later. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GENEALOGY OF THE Mays Famity AND RELATED Famuies To 1829, IN- 
cLusive. By Samuel Edward Mays, Plant City, Florida, 1929, pp. 
288 with several engraved coats of arms and portraits, etc. 


This carefully prepared genealogy begins with notices of various per- 
sons and families named Mayes, Meas, Maas, etc., and then takes up 
the descendants of Rev. William Mease, minister of Kecoughton early 
in the 17th century. The author refers to “old records” for proof that 
he had two sons, John and Henry; but does not state what these records 
are. Col. Henry Meas, member of the Council, certainly returned to 
England. From John Mayes down, the line is supported by many refer- 
ences to documents and dates. These follow the families of Mayes of 
Kentucky, Mayes in Mississippi, in South Carolina, descendants of Sam- 
uel Mays and Nancy Grigsby, and other branches of the Mayes family. 
Following are the families of Abney, Earle, Treadwell, Butler of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina (Benjamin Harrison in 1635 could hardly 
be a “Cavalier Emigrant”, when the term “Cavaliers” in a political 
sense was unknown), Grigsby, Moseley (William Moseley was not 
forced to fly from Holland, but early in the 17th century was agent 
there for English merchants), Harrison, Ligon, Hancock, Robertson, 
Townes, Toombs, Catlett, Huling, Walton, Fletcher, Mure, Stafford, 
Savage, Reagan, Hance, Tate, Prince, Sorrell, Maxwell, Anderson, 
Taylor of South Carolina, Poe, Reese, Miller, Probst, Smith, Glick, 
Symmes, Seaton, Preston, Brevard, Pickens, Bolling, etc. (there is not 
the slightest evidence, by the way, as to the wife of Thomas Rolfe, it 
is only a tradition), Yancy, Lewis of Hanover county, and Strother. 

Some of these are, of course, short accounts. The book shows im- 
mense industry and will be of value to genealogists. In some instances 
the proof of identity may be clear to the compiler but it is not quite so 
to the reader. 


Tue History or Caprain RicHarp STILLWELL AND His DesceNDANTS. 
By John E. Stillwell, M. D., New York City, 1930, pp. 285, with 73 
portraits, views, fac-similes and maps. 


This very handsome book is in keeping with the former work of the 
author. Richard Stillwell was a son of Lt. Nicholas Stillwell, who did 
good service in Virginia, as an officer during Opecanconough’s insur- 
rection and who later, moving to the northward, left many distinguished 
descendants. Throughout the volume the proofs in the shape of old docu- 
ments, private records and family papers are abundantly given. It is a 
model genealogical work. 


Otp Vircrnia Brock Prints. By Charles W. Smith, with an intro- 
duction by John W. Rixey Smith. The Dale Press, Richmond, 1929, 
with 19 full page prints. 


The book from its quaint jacket through to the last print here 
collected is charming. Mr. Smith has already distinguished himself 
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by his remarkable work in block printing, and in this book where 
size of page and character of paper, has given him full room to 
show his best, he has given us nineteen striking views of historical 
and picturesque places in Virginia. They are St. Johns, Richmond, 
“Shadows on Franklin Street” (two houses recently pulled down), 
Christ Church, Alexandria; Wash Day in Jackson Ward; The Poe 
Shrine, Richmond (a picture which would have delighted Poe); Along 
the Railroad Tracks; Rising Sun Tavern, Fredericksburg; “A Church 
Back in the Woods” (Emmanuel, Henrico, with the bare interlacing 
boughs of the trees—one of the best in the book) ; The Rotunda, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Monday Morning, Waynesboro; White House of 
the Confederacy, Richmond (another very striking picture); Bruton 
Church, Williamsburg; Under the Viaduct, 18th Street (a strange bit 
in the midst of Richmond); Old Stone Church, Fort Defiance (which 
rivals the Emmanuel print) ; Mary Washington Home, Fredericksburg ; 
Negro House in the Alley; St. Pauls, Norfolk; On the Rappahannock 
River; and the Old Church Tower, Jamestown—a print befitting in its 
excellence its historic subject. 

In this admirable work Mr. Smith has done a very real service to all 
lovers of Virginia, and of beauty, whether of subject or craftsmanship. 
It is to be hoped that he may produce many more such collections. 


Tue Lire AND Work or Georce H. Cortiss. Prepared and privately 
printed for Mary Corliss, by the American Historical Society, Inc., 
New York, 1930, pp. 81, [X, with many illustrations. 


In this handsomely bound and printed volume, Miss Corliss has paid 
a most well deserved tribute to the great inventor and engineer. 

The story of his life is most readable, even to those not interested in 
engineering, and illustrates his character as well as his genius. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HistTorIcAL ACCOUNT OF THE THROCKMORTON 
FAMILY IN ENGLAND AND THE UuiITep STATES witH Brier Notes on 
THE ALLIED Faminies. By C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, 1930. Old 
Dominion Press, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. A limited edition of 300 
copies. pp. 503, with 89 illustrations, portraits, views of houses and 
churches, tombs and brasses, and charters, with many pedigree charts. 


After many years of laborious work by himself and with assistance 
of various specialists Mr. Throckmorton has at last completed this re- 
markable work. 

The earliest ancestor of this family was John de Throckmorton of 
Throckmorton in Worcestershire, who was living in 1175 and whose 
family may have lived there long before. The Throckmortons of 
Coughton (the senior line) still own a farm there. 

From this remote ancestor has come a family, which has not only 
been very numerous, but has been of great distinction. It would be 
impossible to review in detail the vast mass of genealogical history and 
source material contained in this work. The first chapter treats of the 
earliest members of the family and the second of the armorial bearings, 
illustrated by copies of seals dated from 1220-30 to 1436. This chapter 
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also begins the regular pedigrees of the various branches of the family 
in England, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Virginia, bringing their 
descendants down to the present time. As one reads this narrative and 
the vast mass of evidence given with it, there is no surprise that its 
completion took so much time. There have been books which gave in 
great detail, an English pedigree, followed with a very doubtful identi- 
cation of the emigrant to America. 

There is nothing of the sort in connection with the Throckmorton 
emigrants. Everything in regard to them is fully proved. The bequest 
of an estate in England to a young kinsman in Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia, is one of the two such bequests (of considerable estates) which 
— in Virginia family records. The other was to one of the Skip- 
withs. 

The chapters which immediately follow tell the story of the senior line, 
the Throckmortons of Coughton, Warwickshire. They have remained 
strict adherents of the old faith, were devoted to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and were uncles or mothers of nearly all of the Gunpowder 
Plotters. The Plot seems to have been planned at Coughton. 

After tracing the Coughton line to the present day Mr. Throckmorton 
gives, with equal care and accuracy the genealogy of the Throckmortons 
of Haseley and Annerly—one of whose members, Kenelm Throckmor- 
ton came to Virginia in 1607 and died at Jamestown, Aug. 29, of that 
year. Another of this branch of the family was Job Throckmorton, 
an ardent Puritan. Many of the “Mar-Prelate” tracts are said to have 
been printed on a secret press in his house at Haseley. Then the gene- 
alogy of the Throckmortons of Paulersbury, Northamptonshire. Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, the head of this line was the father of Eliza- 
beth who married Sir Walter Raleigh. 

This daughter and her husband have probably preserved his memory 
to modern times; but he was a very important man. He was brought 
to Court by his cousin Queen Catherine Parr (whose portrait is at 
Coughton) was a supporter of Lady Jane Gray, was charged with com- 
plicity with Wyatt’s rebellion and imprisoned and heavily fined, while 
his kinsman, John Throckmorton, was executed. On the accession of 
Elizabeth he was sent as Ambassador to France. Then come Throck- 
morton of Castleton, Oxfordshire; of South Elham, Suffolk, ancestor of 
the New England and New Jersey line, founded by John Throckmorton 
(son of Sir Bassingbourne) who came to Salem, Mass., in 1631. Sev- 
eral later members of this family, sons of John Throckmorton of Free- 
hold, N. J., settled in the Valley of Virginia. 

After this chapter comes another, the most interesting to us in giving 
the Throckmortns of Ellington and Brampton, Huntingdonshire. This 
branch began with Sir Richard of Higham Ferrars (son of Sir Robert 
of Coughton) who died in 1547. Robert Throckmorton of Ellington 
was in Virginia before 1637 when he took out two patents for land. 
He returned to England, where he died in 1657. Robert’s son John was 
the ancestor of the Virginia line. 

In 1767 John Throckmorton of Gloucester County, Virginia, was be- 
queathed by his cousin, Robert Throckmorton, of Hail Western, Elling- 
ton, etc., a large part of his estate. The descendants of the emigrants 
to Virginia, Massachusetts and New Jersey are traced at length. 

The final chapter of those which give full pedigrees of the various 
branches of the family is on the Throckmortons of Gloucestershire. 
Here too, we have Virginia connections as Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
liam Throckmorton, married Thomas Thorpe, and was grandmother of 
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George Thorpe of Virginia. She had a nephew, William Tracy, of 
Hayles, Gloucestershire, who was one of the original owners of the 
“Berkeley” plantation, came to Virginia, was appointed to the Council 
and killed by the Indians in the Massacre of 1622. One of Tracy’s 
daughters, Joyce, married Capt. Nathaniel Powell, also of Virginia. 
Still another of these Throckmortons married Sir Thomas Dale, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. 

There are charts showing the Royal descents of the American Throck- 
mortons and accounts of nine different lines through which the Vir- 
ginians trace to surities for Magna Charta. There are also many charts 
and other genealogies of families. 

This book, not merely a list of names and dates, but containing much 
lively detail which puts flesh on the frequently dry bones of genealogy, 
is one which very many people will desire to have; but which, on ac- 
count of the small size of the edition, few will be able to obtain. Mr. 
Throckmorton will receive the thanks and congratulations of all who 
are interested in genealogy. 


JAMESTOWN AND Her NeicHBors oF Vircinia’s Historic PENINSULA. 
By J. E. Davis, Richmond. Garrett & Massie, Inc., Publishers, 1928, 
pp. 99, with maps and 27 illustrations. 


This is a carefully studied, agreeably written and handsomely illus- 
trated book. For tourists and those who wish to obtain in compact 
form the history of the Peninsula, between the James and York it can 
be highly recommended. The pictures have been selected with especially 
good judgment. There are fifteen chapters entitled The Kecoughtan 
Indians, The Jamestown Colony, Today on Jamestown Island, The 
Peninsula in the Seventeenth Cnetury, Pirates of the Virginia Capes, 
Old Williamsburg, Present Day Williamsburg, The Peninsula in the 
Eighteenth Century, The Vikings of Virginia, Yorktown, The Waterloo 
of the Revolution, Old Point Comfort and Fort Monroe, Round About 
Hampton Roads, Hampton, America’s oldest English Town, Richmond 
and the James River Plantations, The Peninsula’s Appeal to the Tourist, 
and a good ‘index. 


Witt1aM Parks, PRINTER AND JOURNALIST OF ENGLAND AND COLONIAL 
America, With A List or tHe Issues or His Severat Press- 
ES AND A FAC-SIMILE OF THE Eariest VIRGINIA IMPRINT KNOWN TO 
BE IN Existence. By Lawrence C. Wroth. The Williams Parks 
Club. Printed by the Appeals Press, Inc., Richmond, 1926, pp. 70. 


William Parks, the first Virginia printer, publisher and bookseller, 
was a very notable person and his coming from Maryland to Virginia 
a notable event. Mr. Wroth has done admirably, a much needed piece 
of work. He begins with a biographical sketch of Parks (one of 
whose granddaughters, by the way, was the first wife of Patrick Henry). 

This is preliminary to the principal object of the book—giving as 
complete a list as possible of all of Parks’ imprints in England, Mary- 
land and Virginia, a large number of items carefully described, and with 
the present locations of copies which still survive. 
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It is a work which shows a great amount of knowledge asquired by 
much scholarly research. 

All who are interested in early printing in Maryland and Virginia 
will find this book of great interest and value. 


OrrictaL LETTERS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF VirGINIA. Vol. 
III. The Letters of Thomas Nelson and Benjamin Harrison. Pub- 
lished by the Virginia State Library, H. R. McIlwaine, General 
Editor. Richmond, 1929, pp. 510, with full index. 


The State Library continues this valuable series with the letters of 
two Governors whose administrations covered a critical period in the 
tate’s history—just before and after the siege and capture of Yorktown. 
These letters, with the very numerous and valuable notes, give much 
information on military movements, the economic condition of the 
State and other matters which throw light on the time. 


Byrp’s Histories oF THE Divininc Line Betwixt VirGiNIA 
AND NortH CaroLina. With Introduction and Notes by William K. 
Boyd, Ph. D., Professor of History, Duke University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina Historical Commission, 1929, pp. 341, with fac-similes and a 
map. 


Professor Boyd publishes for the first time The Secret History of the 
Line. He calls attention to the fact that the principal characters who 
appear in the Dividing Line, are given in the Secret History under fic- 
titious names. Just why Byrd should have written the Secret History, 
which he evidently had no intention of publishing, does not appear; but 
the contrast with the Dividing Line is interesting. The manuscripts of 
neither are in Byrd’s writing but are most probably in that of his sec- 
retary and librarian, William Procter. The name “Nancy Byrd” in the 
Secret History is evidently idle scribbling. 

The author begins with the best account of the Virginia-North Caro- 
lina contest which has been written and follows this with the text of the 
Dividing Line and the Secret History printed on opposite pages. 
careful comparison is interesting and informing. 

The editor thinks that in the Secret History, Byrd takes a less critical 
view of North Carolina; but passages like that on page 35, show that 
Byrd, even when he wrote the Secret History, was not much in love 
with our neighbors over the line. 

Professor Boyd has made a very interesting addition to the history 
of the two colonies and has done his editorial work in a most scholarly 
way. 


Tue History oF County, Vircinra. By Maud Carter 
Clement, 1929. J. P. Bell Company, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., pp. 346, with 
full index and 23 illustrations, maps, etc. 


All who know Mrs. Clement, and are aware of her profound knowl- 
edge of the records and history of her county and of those from which 
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it was formed, her love of research (because it has been a labor of 
love) and her clear judgment in regard to historical matters, have 
looked forward to the publication of the history of Pittsylvania County, 
which she has long had in hand. It has now appeared and fulfills all 
expectations. Though there are many biographical notes, which some- 
times approach brief genealogies, it is primarily a history. In her brici 
preface she states her purpose, which has been so well accomplished: 
“My purpose in writing this book has been to show the part borne by 
the people of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, in the settlement, growth 
and development of our country. 

In tracing the great movement of peoples when waves of unrest have 
swept through the country, and in telling the story of the wars and all 
the great crises of our history, it has been impossible to restrict this 
history to county lines, so that the earlier part of the book is largely 
a record of the people of Southside Piedmont Virginia, those of Halifax, 
Pittsylvania, Henry, Patrick, Franklin, Bedford and Campbell Counties. 

Years of research have been spent in uncovering the facts here re- 
corded, and when at last assembled they form a story of hardihood, 
perseverance and high courage of which posterity may well be proud.” 

And these forefathers might also have been proud hal they known 
that they would have such a historian as Mrs. Clement. 


CuMBERLAND ParisH, LuNenBuRG County, VircintA, 1746-1816. Ves- 
try Boox, 1746-1816. By Landon C. Bell, Ph. D., M. A., LL. B., 
Life Member of the Virginia Historical Society and Ohio Archae- 
logical and Historical Society. Author of The Old Free State. The 
William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1930, pp. 633, with map 
and portrait. 


Mr. Bell after giving the civil history of Lunenburg County and 
much of its genealogy in his well-known Old Free State now presents 
the parish register and vestry book of Cumberland Parish in that county. 

The texts of these records not only contain valuable historical, social 
and economic history, but the author’s introduction, various chapters 
on the churches, vestries and other activities of the parish, together 
with his numerous notes (evidently the result of very careful research) 
makes this book a valuable addition to his history of Lunenburg. 
It, however, does not duplicate the contents of that book. 

There are numerous genealogical notes, biographical notes on the 
ministers, and registers of marriages, baptisms and funerals. 
Mr. Bell’s latest book is a real addition to our local history. 


Tue Vestry or Kincston Parish, MATHEWS CouNTY, VIRGINIA 
(Until May 1, 1791, Gloucester County), 1679-1796. Transcribed, 
annotated and indexed by C. G. Chamberlayne, 1929. Old Dominion 
Press, Richmond, Virginia, 400 copies, pp. 157, with fac-similes and 
a full index. 


Parish registers of which a number have been published, are largely, 
though not entirely, of genealogical interest; but the vestry books are 
things of much higher importance, giving as they do, the history of the 
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parishes at a time when they had many other functions besides strictly 
religious ones. 

Dr. Chamberlayne begun not long ago, the publication of vestry books. 
Each book treats of a different section of the colony and of different 
conditions. Dr. Chamberlayne who has made a special study of the 
subject, begins this book, as he did the previous ones, with a carefully 
studied historical sketch of the parish and then gives a thoroughly edited 
and annotated transcript of the vestry book. 

Kingston parish is in the lower end of what was once Gloucester 
County; but which has since 1791 been in Mathews. Some of the earl- 
iest settlements of the Colony, after emigration extended beyond the 
Peninsula, were made here. 


Tue Vircinta Piutarcu. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL. B., LL. D., 
Former Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society; 
Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
Author of the History of the University of Virginia; Economic, In- 
dustrial and Social History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 

etc. In Two Volumes, Vol. I, the Colonial and Revolutionary Eras, 

pp. 328; Vol. II, The National Era, pp. 353. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1929, with full index and 44 illus- 
trations. 


A collection of biographical sketches of prominent Virginians, longer 
than the frequently dry collection of facts in the biographical dictionaries 
and shorter than the voluminous biographies, would have been a very 
desirable work, especially if they had been prepared by a scholar deeply 
learned in Virginia History. But Dr. Bruce has done better than this. 
His purpose, as set forth in his preface was: “The main object which 
I had in view in the composition of the present Look was to produce, not 
a series of detached character studies, but rather a continuous narrative 
of deeds running from the beginning of the Colonial age to our own 
times. I have considered first, not so much what these eminent Vir- 
ginians were in their personal qualities, as what they, one after another, 
achieved in the course of their respective careers. In short what did 
they contribute in action to the greatness of America?” 

His purpose has been most admirably carried out. In the preface he 
gives reasons why one, rather than another, of Virginia’s great men were 
chosen for inclusion. There may be some of difference of opinion as to 
Scott and Taylor, and Johnston and Stuart. 

The subjects of the various biographies are Powhatan, John Smith, 
Pocahontas, Sir Thomas Dale, Sir George Yeardley, Sir William Berke- 
ley, Nathaniel Bacon, Sir Francis Nicholson, Alexander Spotswood, Wil- 
liam Byrd, Col. George Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Mason, Richard Henry Lee, Gen. George Washington, George 
Rogers Clark, Daniel Morgan, John Sevier, President George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Meriwether Lewis, James Madison, John Mar- 
shall, James Monroe, John Randolph, of Roauoke, Samuel Houston, 
John Tyler, Winfield Scott, Edgar Allen Poe, Matthew Maury, Robert 
E. Lee, Thomas J. Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, Woodrow Wilson and Dr. 
Walter Reid. 

This is not only a very informing but exczedingly interesting book 
and should be read by all who are interested in the history of Virginia 
and the United States. 
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THE SHENANDOAH Pottery. By A. H. Rice and John Baker Stoudt. 
Illustrated with photographs from the collection of the author. Printed 
by the Strasburg Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va., 1930, pp. 279. 


Within recent years the greatly increased interest in old pottery and 
artistic handicraft has probably given many people some knowledge of 
the subject of this book; but to the great majority the words “Shenan- 
doah Pottery” are meaningless. 

It will be a great surprise as well as pleasure to read this book. 
Skilled potters, refugees from the Palatinate, came first to Pennsylvania 
_ me through Maryland to the Shenandoah Valley and on to North 

rolina. 

Messrs. Rice and Stoudt have given a most interesting and carefully 
studied account of this very striking and often beautiful ware, and have 
illustrated it with many pictures of objects in their own collections. The 
larger part of the volume is taken up with a detailed catalogue and a 
list of stamps and marks used by the potters. 

The authors have covered a comparatively unknown field in an ad- 
mirable way. One, who knows, has stated that there will be no need or 
room for another book on the subject. 


In THE PicTURESQUE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. By Armistead C. Gordon. 
With an introduction by Philip Alexander Bruce. Richmond, Garrett 
& Massie, Inc., Publishers, 1930, pp. 201, with full index and 64 illus- 

trations. 


With the whole beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley for a sub- 
ject, it is impossible to conceive of a better author than Armistead 
Churchill Gordon, scholar, historian and poet. He names Philip Pendle- 
ton Cooke as a Valley poet, but it seems to us that several of Mr. Gor- 
don’s poems are of a higher type than anything written by Cooke. His 
lives of Jefferson Davis and of William Fitzhugh Gordon show his 
capacity for research anr his sound judgment. For the Shenandoah 
Valley the heart of a poet is needed as well as skill as a historian. 

The Valley has had many historians who have done very good work 
on its various divisions; but there is no other book quite like Mr. 
Gordon’s. His work, for the general public, will also redound to the 
benefit of his friends who have written county histories, for when one 
has read his remarkable view of the whole Valley he will be so inter- 
ested that he will turn to the others for minute details that do not come 
within the scope of Mr. Gordon’s book. Perhaps a good way to indicate 
the nature of this volume will be to give a list of the chapter heads: 
Introduction, The Early Letters, Indian Trails, Where the Valley Be- 
gins, The Upper Valley, Turnpikes and Towns, Historic Figures, The 
Blue Ridge Counties, Dunmore to Shenandoah, The Cadets at New 
Market, Fair Rockingham, The Land or Caverns, The Scotch-Irishmen, 
The County of Augusta, Staunton, Some Churches and Preachers, 
General Sam Houston, McCormick and the Reaper, Lexington, One 
of the Great Natural Wonders and Mountain Gaps, Forests and High- 
ways. 

There are many biographical notes of people who played a part in 
Valley history and some of them in that of the nation. 

The pictures are of great interest and contribute almost a pictorial 
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Tue Great Crusape. A Chronicle of the Late War. By Jennings C. 
Wise, D. S. C.; Lt. Col., Infantry, U. S. A., A. E. F. Author of 
“The Long Arm of Lee”, “The Turn of the Tide”, etc. Loncoln Mac 
Veagh, The Dial Press, New York, MCMXXX, pp. 319. 


Terming himself “Smith”, Col. Wise has told in this book a most 
graphic and interesting account of his experiences during the World 
War. Col. Wise is a man of strong feelings—some might say—of 
parts of his book—prejudices ; but he honestly tells his whole story. He 
hated war and was deeply saddened by many of its consequences; but it 
is very refreshing to read of a man who had the usual troubles and 
disappointments of the war, yet who did his work well and came back 
without hysteria to tell his story in a sane way. And his story is one 
that, this reader at least, could not put down until he had read it 
through. 

General H. T. Allen, who is certainly a good judge, says of the 
book, “It has surpassed any record among American writers within my 
knowledge, in painting true pictures of the fighting fronts as they ex- 
isted in the World War. It should constitute for all time, one of the 
best and most authentic narratives of the battle scenes in which the 
A. E. F. participated.” 

The author saw much hard fighting but does not for a moment try to 
make himself the whole show. 

Many will disagree with various opinions held by Col. Wise, but they 
are bound to find his narrative of very great interest. 


Earty Recorps OF THE SIMPSON FAMILIES IN SCOTLAND, NortH IRE- 
LAND AND EAsTeRN Unitep States. With a history of the family 
of the compiler, Helen A. Simpson, and including genealogies of 
allied families of Hout, Stringer, Potts and Dawson. Press of J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1927, pp. 382, with index. 


This is a very handsome and carefully prepared account of Simpson 
families chiefly resident north of Virginia; but also of the families of 
Jonas Potts, of Fairfax County, George Hout, of Martinsburg, and 
Milly Saverlly, of Frederick County, in memory of whom the author has 
kindly presented a copy to this Society. It is a valued addition to our 
genealogical collection. 


ALGERNON SypNEY SULLIVAN. By Anne Middleton Holmes. Illustrated. 
a by the New York Southern Society, 1930, pp. 359, with 
index. 


Miss Holmes and the New York Southern Society have done well in 
giving to the public this excellent biography of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who was for so long at the head of that Society. 

Though most of Mr. Sullivan’s life was spent in Cincinnati and New 
York, his paternal grandfather was a Virginian and he married a Vir- 
ginian. We would like to claim that the qualities which made men love 
and honor him were due to his Virginia connections; but they were of 
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a quality which does not appear too often and which are not confined 
to any section. 

He was a very eminent lawyer and a vigorous and efficient politician 
who never sought office; but what really distinguished him was his high 
character and his kind heart which ever impelled him to help his fellow- 
men. In 1861 he successfully aided in the defence of the officers and 
men of the Confederate schooner Savannah, who were tried in New 
York for treason and as punishment for his bravery and honesty he was 
imprisoned in Fort Lafayette. Later he took part in the fight along 
with Tilden, Choate and Havemeyer, which drove Tweed from power. 

Throughout his life he was an able, brave and honest lawyer and a 
public benefactor. A large part of the volume is given up to his 


speeches. 


Tue Genius AND CHARACTER OF Epcar ALLAN Por. By John R. 
Thompson. Edited and arranged by James H. Whitty and James H. 
Rindfleish. Privately printed 1929, 150 copies, pp. 61, with portrait. 


The publication will gratify more of those who would wish to ad- 
mire Thompson, than those who are interested in Poe. It is quite a } 
fair and generous estimate of Poe, and is in sharp contrast with a letter 
written by Thompson. 

Speaking of the paper on Poe in the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Thomp- ' 
son says it “may be characterized as one of the most truculent and un- a 
warrantable attacks upon the dead that the records of literature can 
furnish”. Later he says “I love to think of him as he appeared during i 
the two months which immediately preceded his death, a quiet, easy, | 

| 


seemingly contented, and well-bred gentleman”. Yet Thompson, know- fm 
ing the circumstances of Poe’s death, wrote the bitter letter to Pat- i 
terson on November 7, 1849, a month after Poe’s death. 


Such a letter is unpardonable. It is so full of venom that the writer 
forgot that Poe made two visits to Richmond, in 1848 and 1849 and a 
evidently thought that he stayed here from “May or June 1848” (he if 
really did not come that year until August or later) until his death. i 
It is hard to explain this Thompson-Patterson letter. Not infre- 
quently, when he was drinking, Poe would express his opinion, without 
reserve, on mediocre poets. He may have done this in Thompson’s case 
—hence the bitterness. 


Appresses DELIVERED AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE D10CE- 
SAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PRoTESTANT EpiscocaAL CHURCH IN 
THE Diocese oF 1n St. Jonn’s, THE MONUMENTAL 
Paut’s CuurcHeEs, Ricumonp, Va., May 14 anv 15, 1929, 
pp. 


The Centennial Celebration of the Diocesan Missionary Society was 
the occasion for many addresses, which not only made valuable ad- 
rate to the history of the Society, but to that of the Episcopal 
ur 
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The speakers and their subjects were: Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, 
Opening Address; Rev. H. H. Covington, The Colonial Church; Rev. 
G. McLaren Brydon, Diocesan Beginnings; Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, 
The Church in Virginia, 1829-79; Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, The 
Diocese in Virginia Since 1878; Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, The Diocese 
of West Virginia; Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, The Diocese of Southern 
Virginia; Hon. Don P. Halsey, The Diocese of Southwestern Virginia ; 
Venerable F. W. Neve, Missions the Life of the Church; and Rt. Rev. 
St. George Tucker, Address to the 134th Annual Council of the Diocese. 


Homes AND GarDENS IN OLp Virotnia. Garden Club of Virginia. 
Edited by Susanne Williams Massie and Frances Archer Christian. 
J. W. Fergusson & Sons, Publishers, Richmond, Va., 1930, pp. 211, 
with 67 illustrations. 


While Mrs. Sale’s book on Virginia gardens is a thing to take home, 
read and enjoy, it is too massive for tourists. This brightly bound, 
well printed and illustrated volume by the Garden Club of Virginia, 
exactly fills the traveler’s needs. It was prepared to be used during 
the recent, very successful “Garden Week”, but will be enjoyed by 
those who tour in a chair at home. 

Every section of the State has been included, and there are maps to 
show the routes from place to place. The editors have, of course, been 
obliged to accept, to a certain extent, the accounts and traditions given 
by members of the families who in various ways were interested in the 
stories of the different houses, but have discarded many of the impos- 
sible things which have been told. This book does not contain the 
“Chatham” legend, as this fine old house has enough true history with- 
out it. We are sorry to see, however, that it still includes the “Clare- 
mont” story. People who like to believe that Arthur Allen was a 
member of the House of Hanover, that many of the Presidents visited 
“Claremont”; that Edgar Allan Poe was frequently there (did any 
one ever think that Poe’s foster-father was John Allen?) and that 
Trackery (though he expressly says that Castlewood was in West- 
moreland), really meant “Claremont”, they will be happy in this part of 

story. 

A number of places not included in other works, are described in 
this. It is a book very desirable for the tourist and the library. 


Tue TRAIL OF THE THREE Notcuep Roap. By M. Ethel Kelley Kern. 
Silhouette Sketches by Margaret Eugenie Kern. The William Byrd 
Press, Inc., Richmond, 1929, pp. 328, with maps and 14 illustrations. 


The Three Chopt (or Three Chop, as it is sometimes called) Road, 
begins, as treated by Mrs. Kern, at the former “Powhatan Seat” (long 
the home of the Mayos) and extends westward through various Rich- 
mond streets to Staunton. The author did good work in a pamphlet 
on the same subject published a few years ago, but this book far sur- 
passes it. It is a decided addition to the literature on the topography 
and history of Richmond and the country above. It treats the subject 
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from a different angle from the well-known books of Dr. Christian 
and Mrs. Stanard, and therefore is fully worth reading by those who 
have copies of these two books. 

As some of Mrs. Kern’s friends have suggested, she must have walked 
every foot of the routes she records and asked questions and make 
studies in regard to each house she passed. 

, The work is very well done and there will no doubt be a large demand 
or it. 


McCabe, 1929. Old Dominion Press, Richmond, Va., pp. 53, with 
several illustrations. 


Mrs. McCabe, widow of the late distinguished soldier, scholar and 
author, W. Gordon McCabe, has paid a loving tribute to her native 
town—now the city of Hampton. The book is devoted largely to an 
account of the old schools, founded by Symmes and Eaton and now, by 
unbroken inheritance, the Symmes-Eaton Academy—the Hampton High 
School. The endowment derived from the Colonial schools now amounts 
to $10,000.00. 

In the latter part of her book Mrs. McCabe writes of Hampton during 


the War 1861-5. The much hated Ben Butler proved that he could do 


an act of kindness by preserving her father’s library. 
When the little book has been read all will wish that Mrs. McCabe 
had written more. 


Ovp Homes AND History Arounp Frepericxspurc. The Northern 
Neck and the Southside, Stafford and Spotsylvania Counties and 
Battle Sketches. By John T. Goolrick, Richmond. Garrett & Massie, 

Inc., Publishers, 1929, pp. 105, with maps and 10 illustrations. 


Fredericksburg, almost from its foundation, was a place of importance 
and might be called the capital of the Rappahannock region. 

It is fortunate that a man so learned in the history of the city and 
adjoining sections of the State, as is Judge Goolrick, should have written 
this very good book which is condensed enough to read as a guide for the 
innumerable tourists who flock to Fredericksburg and its neighborhood. 
Hardly any city in our country has so many historic associations. Among 
the names which appear in its chronicles are Hugh Mercer, John Paul 
Jones, James Monroe, George and Mary Washington, Lewis Littlepage, 
Capt. Wm. L. Maury and other famous men and women, of many of 
whom there are tangible relics still remaining. Near by are the great 
battlefields of Fredericksburg. Chancellorsville, The Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania, and along the Rappahannock and Potomac, easily acces- 
sible from Fredericksburg are many notable colonial homes. All these 
are described in a brief but satisfactory way. The only criticism on 
Judge Goolrick’s book is that he still sticks to the old legend as to 
“Chatmam” having been built by plans by Wren, and named by William 
Fitzhugh in honor of his intimate friend, William Pitt. Plans for a 
private house in Virginia made by Wrenn are always questionable. As 
to Pitt—he was born in 1708, was a cornet of cavalry in 1731, entered 
Parliament 1733, and was created Earl of Chatham in 1766. In the 


Story oF AN Town, Hampton, Vircinia. By Gillie Cary 
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“Chatham” legend we have a house built in 1728; but namedfor a title 
which did not exist until thirty-eight years later. In 1728 William Pitt 
was only twenty years old. William Fitzhugh of “Chatham” was born 
in 1741 and was thirty-three years older than Pitt. There is not the 
slightest evidence that he was ever in 7ngland. None of the school or 
college lists give his name. He may possibly have named his house 
(which he is said to have built thirteen years before he was born) after 
Chatham’s career, as Willia mPitt had made the Colonists devoted to 
him, or, as Falmouth, named after one great 9nglish naval port, was near 
by, he may have called his house after another famous dock-yard port, 


Chatham. 


Epcar ALLAN Por. Lettres a John Allan, Son pere adoptif avec une 
Introduction et des Commentaires de Mary Newton Stanard, Tra- 
duites de L’Anglais pour La Premiére fois par Andre Fontainas. 
Varietes Litteraires. Les Editions G. Cres & Cie 11, Rue De Sevres, 
Paris, Vl, MCMXXX, pp. 131, with 6 illustrations. 


M. Fontainas, a distinguished French scholar and an ardent admirer 
and student of Poe, was greatly interested in the Valentine Museum Poe 
Letters published by the Lippincotts. This handsomely printed book is 
an interesting addition to Poe literature. 

The author (who dedicated the book to Mrs. Stanard) begins with 
an introduction giving his own views and then follows with translations 
of the letters and notes. 


Pircrmm Patus. By Mary Coles Carrington. Done by the Bookfellows 
at the Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1929, pp. 94. 


Richmond has a very genuine and very modest poet whose talents 
should have attracted much wider attention than they have. Her ex- 
quisite verses (many of them short like Father Tabb’s) have only, before 
this time, been published in magazines and have met the usual fate of 
fugitive verse. There have always been many who have admired her 
work; but this volume will give the general public the means of really 
knowing her. 

Reviewing a book of poems is frequently a futile thing because every 
one has one’s own favorites or admires things others have told them to 
admire. The best thing we can do for the poetry loving public and for 
these books is to urge their reading. It will be a surprise if any reader 
is disappointed in them. 

It would not be proper nor would space permit us to make many 
quotations ; but the author’s tribute to another poet may be given: 


“Por 

In life a darkling shadow lay 

Across his path; 
With clearer vision we behold today 

The aftermath, 
See, leaping skyward from his funeral pyre, 

All taint of shame 
Consumed in one triumphant torch of fire— 
His deathless fame.” 
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and the last stanza of the beautiful little picture called: 


“Dusk 
The homing hills, broad-flanked and proud of crest, 
Shaggy with forests, gather to the west; 
The herdsman Sun departs, but leaves them safe 
Within night’s wide, encircling arms to rest.” 


A Rrpanp on My Retn. Poems by Nancy Byrd Turner. Hartford, 
Conn., Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 1929, pp. 120. 


Another Virginia poet, long absent from home; but still a Virginian, 
has collected, for the first time, her poems in one volume. They are 
well known; but have suffered from the fact that she has been content 
to treat her very lovely and varied verse as “fugitive poetry” . 

Her work is characterized by great variety and whether she is writing 
a gay ballad, serious verse, or descriptions of homely scenes and inci- 
dents, she is equally at home. 

This variety makes it difficult to quote because so many examples of 
her different moods would be required. The poem which gives the book 
its title sings itself into one’s memory and at the same time brings to 
= _— up to our own fairy-story London. And who can forget 
“Tintagel ?” 


“Men dreamed a dauntless dream on this old shore, 
Well worth the years’ remembering, but today 


Among gaunt ruins the ageless wind makes way, 
A querulous ghost, from door to crumbling door. 
Old desolation, now, old dust, old scars, 

And one old whisper grieving, ‘So they passed, 
So, blind, with bright desire, they failed at last, 
As all things fail and perish beneath the stars.’ 


Nay, not while Arthur’s England fronts the sea 

They fail!—Not while this chalice in the hills 

At every dark with wine of mystery, 

At every dawn with brimming beauty, fills! 

Their dust blows deep where Galahad’s vision gleamed— 
Somewhere they wake and know how well they dreamed”. 


Dawn To TwiicHt. Work of Edward V. Valentine. By Elizabeth 
Gray Valentine. The William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, 
1929, pp. 201, with index and 25 illustrations. 


Our honored President Emeritus, the eminent sculptor, Edward V. 
Valentine, is fortunate in his biographer, a talented great-niece whose 
work was most assuredly one of love; and she in her subject, Mr. 
Valentine, has in spite of his advanced age a wonderful memory and 
gayety of spirit which makes his memories living things; and there are 
his diaries, letters, etc., from the time of his boyhood. Mrs. Thomas’s 
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chief trouble was in the vast amount of material accessible. She wished 
to give a vivid picture of Mr. Valentine’s student experience; of his 
travels; and of his life after his return to Virginia. To have followed 
too closely the diary of the enthusiastic young man would have given 
too much of guild book flavor and yet this formative period had to be 
properly shown. 

She has succeeded in doing this in a remarkably interesting way. In 
addition to the story of Mr. Valentine she has given a full and detailed 
list of his works. 

All of Mr. Valentine’s very numerous friends will congratulate him 
on receiving such a gift as this book on his birthday—it was prepared at 
this time for the purpose. 


Boxwoop GarpeNs Otp AND New. By Albert Addison Lewis. William 
Byrd Press, Inc., Printers and Publishers, Richmond, Va., pp. 191, 
with 107 illustrations. 


This beautiful book occupies an unique place among our Virginia gar- 

den books. They include gardens as a whole. Mr. Lewis, a man of 

profound knowledge of box, confines his work to that most ornamental 

feature in old and new gardens. He has not confined his account to 

Mg but treats of gardens in other parts of the United States and 
urope. 

He speaks of the time and labor required in the preparation, and one 
who reads it and examines the great number of most attractive pictures 
will readily credit what he says. All who love beauty in gardens or 
who wish to know how our forefathers embellished the grounds around 
their houses will surely wish to have this book and will treasure it 
when obtained. 

Among the Virginia gardens are Mt. Vernon, the Mary Washington 
House, Stratford, Williamsville, Westover, Brandon (there is no such 
place as Lower Brandon), Upper Brandon, Claremont, Red Hill, Hick- 
ory Hill, Tuckahoe, Elk Hill, Hampstead, Montpelier, Avenel, The 
Horseshoe, Castle Hill, Redlands, Rarmington, Ridgeway, The Oaks, 
Oak Hill, Shirley and Belle Meade. 


TRADITIONAL BALLAps oF Vircinta. Collected Under the Auspices of 
the Virginia Folk Lore Society. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., 
B. Litt. (Oxon), M. A., Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in 
the University of Virginia. Harvard University Press, 1929, pp. 634, 

with map of Virginia and nine illustrations. 


_It has not been very many years since local “Folk-lore”, and “ballad- 
history” were things without meaning in Virginia. People sang old 
songs which had been sung to them in childhood, and fiddlers played for 
dances the same tunes their forefathers had played. It meant nothing 
especiall yto any of them. 

The titles of the ballads have been better preserved than those of the 
fiddlers’ tunes. “Miss McDonald’s Reel” was danced in Virginia under 
an entirely different name. We did not know “Sir Rogerly de Coverly” 
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by name, but we knew the tune, and it is probable we may have known 
in the same way the ancient “Sellenger’s Round”. 

In 1913 the Virginia Folk Lore Society was formed and its skilled 
and enthusiastic workers have since that time made a very valuable 
collection of Virginia traditional ballads. The subject is in some respects 
of most interest to specialists; but it will be found very fascinating to a 
far wider circle. 

The book begins with a scholarly introduction by Dr. Davis, which 
unlike many introductions is essential to the reader of the volume and 
to all who would understand the story of our old ballads. 

It contains 51 ballads, with 650 variants and fragments and 148 airs. 
Each ballad has notes by the editor. It is really a thrilling experience 
for those who love the past and especially its old ballads and who in 
younger days have found delight in Percy and Scott, to find these ancient 
songs (often with a “sea change”) in our own Virginia. 

There are even three Robin Hood ballads. 


RELIQUES OF THE Ryves (Ryves). By James Rives Childs, Member of 
the Virginia Historical Society. Being Historical and Genealogical 
Notes of the Ancient Family of Ryves of County Dorset and of the 
Rives of Virginia. An Essay: Sociological and Historical of a Fam- 
ily’s Contribution to the Making of a Nation. 1929, J. P. Bell Com- 
pany, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., pp. 750, with index, chart in a pocket and 
45 illustrations. 


It is rarely that one sees a genealogical book which shows such signs 
of laborious and scholarly research. The first part of the volume con- 
tains an elaborate account of the distinguished family of Ryves, of 
Dorset, England, and its various branches, all now extinct in England. 
Mr. Childs suggests the great probability that William Ryves (born about 
1636) who was the first of the name in Virginia, was identical with 
William, son of Timothy Rives of the City of Oxford. Dates suit 
and the frequency of the use of the name Timothy, in the Virginia 
family lend strong probability to this suggestion, but positive record 
proof is not claimed. 

From page 75 to the end of the book th eVirginia family and various 
others related to it are treated of. The preparation of the Rives gene- 
alogy must have been an exceedingly difficult piece of work. From the 
beginning the family was large and soon scattered to a number of other 
counties in Virginia, and to other colonies and states. 

Mr. Rives has overcome these difficulties in a remarkably successful 
way, and has given, so far as it is possible, the whole pedigree, in- 
cluding its distinguished members (and there were many of them) and 
those who were poor and led quiet uneventful lives. This pedigree in- 
cludes the descendants of daughters. 

To all descendants of the Rives family—and they seem to be legion— 
this book will be invaluable. 
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Coton1aL Interiors. Second Series. By Edith Tunis Sale, author of 
Interiors of Virginia Homes, Colonial Times, Manors of Virginia in 
Colonial Times, Old Time Belles and Cavaliers, Editors of Historic 
Gardens of Virginia. With an introduction by J. Frederick Kelly, 
1929. William Hilburn, Inc., New York, N. Y., with a foreword and 
introduction and 159 plates. 


Mrs. Sale’s former book on colonial interiors has been so great a 
succes sand is so well known that comment on it is not necessary. In 
it she gives much space to descriptive and historical text. This stately 
volume, with its large pages, and finely executed pictures is strictly a 
volume of plates. The size of the illustrations adds greatly to its charm 
and interest. There are many views of interiors not included in her 
former work on the subject and this includes also, views of interiors in 
old houses in other southern states. 

This second series of “Conolial Interiors” is a book which all archi- 
tects, all lovers of beautiful houses, all who wish to build charming 
homes themselves will feel ,when they see it, that they must own it. As 
the home, at least to the present time, has played such an important part 
in the life of the family, these illustrations are also valuable to the 
student of our history. 
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